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14 GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. C. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 
Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 
Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mai! 
or otherwise. 


Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lese no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to compiain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—#a re, case of public men visiting London 
— requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
te the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over three million Books. 
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Art Metal Library 


Law Library Harvard Law School Harvard University 


The adaptability of Steel Cabinet Work to varying conditions 1s illus- 
trated above, showing as it does the arrangement of Seminar or Study 
Alcoves at the right, such construction as well as the stacks being 
entirely of steel. 


We manufacture all of the accessortes for the Modern Library 
—— FOR —— 


State, County, Municipal, Law, Public and Private Libraries 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Jamestown, 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 
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Ir is sadly appropriate that in this annual 
number of the Luprary jsourNAL, which treats 
of the relations of the libraries with educa- 
tion, there should be tribute of appreciation 
to one who stood very near the head of both 
the library profession and the teaching pro- 
fession. Dr. Canfield came to his library 
work through his educational work, and be- 
cause of the reputation he had earned as 
an executive in the educational field. Many 
sided as he was, his functions as a college 
president and as a university librarian, gave 
him his chief tithe to grateful remembrance 
aside from that gift of personality which en- 
deared him to so many circles of friends and 
co-workers. It is noteworthy that his college 
service was altogether in state universities, 
emphasizing the relations which he himself 
so emphasized of higher education with the 
state. As professor in Kansas State Uni- 
versity, as chancellor of Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, and as president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, he enjoyed a wide experience which 
made him peculiarly fit to become the libra- 
rian of a dominant university like Columbia, 
the foremost representative of this metropol- 
itan city in the higher education. His emin- 
ence as an educator had been recognized by 
his election as president of the National 
Educational Association, of which as secre- 
tary he had also been the working executive, 
and his equal eminence in the library pro- 
fession would have been recognized by his 
election to the presidency of the A. L. A. 
but for his own acceptance of the fact that 
he was comparatively a new-comer in the 
library profession. The tributes of past 
presidents of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National Educational Association 
and that spoken at the funeral ceremonies 
by the president of Columbia University 
testify to his worth as an educator and as a 
librarian, and will find echo in thousands of 
hearts in his own country, and will be appre- 
ciated even beyond its bounds in other centers 
of education where his pensonality or his 
work have become known. 


It was suggested some months ago that 
the proposed international bibliographical con- 
gress at Brussels, July, 1910, might give fitting 
occasion for an international library confer- 
ence, which might either precede or follow 
the bibliographical meeting, in which, of 
course, librarians would also be interested. 
Definite steps have now been taken to this end. 
M. Louis Stainer, of the Belgian Royal Li- 
brary, has been charged with the preliminary 
arrangements for a congress of librarians, as 
M. Paul Otlet, of the Brussels Bibliographical 
Institute, had been charged with those for the 
Bibliographical Congress. The Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom has appointed 
a committee of two to consider the matter 
and arrange tentatively for papers. It is now 
desirable that the several national associa- 
tions discuss the practicability of such a con- 
ference, which should be really representa- 
tive of national interests. 


International conferences have become the 
rule in most fields of similar activity, but 
in the library world there have been only 
three meetings which could be called inter- 
national conferences. them repre 
sented the co-relation of American and Eng- 
lish libraries only. These were fully success- 
ful within their scope, and it is to be re 
gretted that they have not developed into 
more frequent conferences of the Anglo- 
Saxon library world. They resulted from 
the visit of a delegation from the American 
Library Association to England in 1877 in 
connection with the formation of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, and the 
happy journey of a larger delegation, num- 
bering 60 and more, to the London congress 
of 1897. It was planned that the St. Louis 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion should be a general congress of an inter- 
national character, and it was such to the 
extent that 16 countries were represented by 
a score of librarians and accredited diplomatic 
representatives, but it did not bring together 
any considerable delegation from outside the 
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United States. Since the last international 
libraryconference in England, library associa- 
tions have been developed in France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries; and Brussels, as_ the 
capital of a country, which like Switzerland 
has especial international relations, is a very 
fitting place for such a conference. 


THE question of the relation of libraries to 
schools is receiving added emphasis as the 
realization of its importance grows upon li- 
brarians. In Miss Hall's careful and com- 
prehensive view of the subject of high school 
libraries the student of library progress will 
find much of interest, and for those in actual 
relationship with school libraries there should 
be many valuable suggestions for the broad- 
ening out and development of their work. 
Consideration of libraries in schools in their 
relation to public libraries and the institutions 
wherein they are actually placed has received 
less attention from the profession at large 
than its importance would demand, and special 
emphasis is given in this year’s school num- 
ber of the Lrsrary youRNAL to the problems 
involved in this phase of library and educa- 
tional co-operative work. 


In Greater New York the tendency seems 
to be toward establishment and operation by 
the Board of Education of the school libraries, 
there being in Manhattan 11,409 libraries in 
operation in schools, under the management of 
the Board of Education, whereas in Brooklyn 
there are school libraries established by the 
Board of Education in nearly all schools, 
theugh the Brooklyn Public Library loans 
generously to and supplements these collec- 
tions. Buffalo and Cleveland seem to have 
established a more co-operative basis for this 
branch of work, the arrangement in Buffalo 
providing for reference books only to be sup- 
plied by the Board of Edueation, while the 
public library is depended upon for the general 
circulating work. In Cleveland the Board of 
Education generally supplies heat, light and 
room for the school libraries, which are con- 
ducted by the public library. The other ex- 
treme may be said to be represented in Grand 
Rapids, where the school libraries are con- 
trolled almost exclusively by the public 
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library system. A further investigation and 
comparative tabulation of statistics on this 
subject should prove useful to those anxious 
to determine the wisest solution for the 
problem. 


THERE is much of general interest in the 
library legislation just enacted for California, 
the most notable features of which are pre- 
sented elsewhere. It provides for the estab- 
lishment of a widespreading county library 
system, which, while leaving each community 
free either to adopt or refuse it, must never- 
theless in time tend to weld the public libra- 
ries of the state into a single co-operative or- 
ganization, with the state library at its head. 
The scheme at the same time is so elastic that 
it ought not to stifle any library's individuality 
or hamper its independent development, while 
it offers library advantages to practically 
every resident of the state. In the provisions 
regarding appointment of librarians there is 
evident a looking forward to a future system 
of state certification ; yet here too there is no 
undue tendency toward “red tape.” The re- 
crganization of school district libraries as 
branches of the county system ought clearly 
to be productive of excellent results; and the 
creation of the position of county librarian, on 
a parity with that of county superintendent of 
schools, is an important step toward the 
proper recognition of the librarian’s place in 
the educational work of the community. It is 
the intention of the act that the leading public 
library in a county shall assume the functions 
of a county library; and it is not quite clear 
whether in this case the administrative and 
appointive provisions of the act apply to such 
contracting library. If so, it is likely in 
some cases to re-shape local library condi 
tions, and indeed its effect upon the work of 
all the libraries of the state will undoubtedly 
be far-reaching. The failure of the bill pro 
viding for a state library school does not mean 
that this measure was objected to, but simply 
that the matter is held over, pending the 
possible establishment of such a school by the 
state university, where it most properly be 
longs. On the whole this California legisla- 
tion makes a long step forward in the library 
advance of the state, and is interesting and 
gratifying to all concerned with library de 
velopment. 
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JAMES HULME CANFIELD 


AN APPRECIATION 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Past President American Library Association 


IN summing up the career and character 
of such a many-sided man as James Hulme 
Canfield one scarcely knows where to place 
the emphasis — whether to write of him as 
the wise administrator, the lover and con- 
servator of books, the author, the forcible and 
ready speaker, the promoter of civic righte- 
ousness, the genial companion and friend, the 
wise and temperate counsellor of youth or 
the professor and practicer of a sane religion. 
He was all such and more, and the loss to 
his university, to the cause of education, to 
librarianship, and to his friends is so much 
the greater. Dr. Canfield was a man who 
loved variety in activity. He could never 
have stagnated; he could scarcely bear to 
sit down and rest. If the well-earned rest 
to which he has gone—alas, too soon— 
were inactivity, let us be sure that it would 
not be Heaven to him. In such natures as 
Canfield’s we have a warrant that the life 
beyond the grave, if it hold any joy for us, 
can be no existence of passive relaxation. 

But of all Dr. Canfield’s activities, his work 
as a librarian is that of which it befits us to 
speak first here. The Columbia liabrarian- 
ship was his first and only library position. 
In bis appointment the university authorities 
did their best to emphasize the fact tha‘. to 
be a good librarian a man must be much else 
—a capable administrator, a knower and lover 
of books, the possessor of broad human sym- 
pathies, able to understand his fellows and 
their work and to be understocd by them, 
In placing its library in the very centre of 
its group of buildings, Columbia University 
has gone further than any other institution 
of learning in pointing out openly the central 
relation of its book-collection to all its other 
activities. In making Dr. Canfield the custo- 
dian and administrator of this collection it 
went even further in the same path — it ac- 
knowledges its need in this office of a man 
who could take a central position among the 
university’s teachers. By “central” I do not 
mean “superior.” Dr. Canfield was not a 
better sociologist, a better mathematician, a 


better Latinist, than the professors in thosé 
departments. But he was a man whose rela- 
tions to them all were likely to be such, in 
fellowship and in appreciation of their work 
and its relationship, as to bind them together 
—to make the university’s teaching more 
nearly a unit than it had ever been before. 
His position was thus unique, even as that of 
a circle’s centre is geometrically unique. 
Those who know Dr. Canfield’s work best 
tell us that the university’s confidence was 
amply justified in the event. As its worthy 
representative at more than one great 
academic function, both here and abroad, Dr. 
Canfield not only upheld the dignity of his 
adopted university, but of the whole American 
academic body as well. That the university 
librarian should be chosen for work of this 
kind is surely no trivial event, but a recogni- 
tion of his official functions that should be 
maintained at this particular institution and 
imitated in others, 

But besides his work at his own university, 
where, to speak of but few things among 
many, he set a great library house in order, 
and was at the same time a personal mentor 
and friend to those who came thereto for aid; 
Dr. Canfield did much work for the general 
advancement of the modern library idea, and 
for public library extension in the state and 
throughout the country. In convention and 
rural gathering alike, his services were always 
ready for expounding what he conceived to 
be the relationship of library work to general 
civic duty. To use a word that has been 
somewhat overworked, this was “inspira- 
tional” work in the best and highest sense — 
work whose results, though not always super- 
ficially and statistically visible, were far- 
reaching. 

In the middle-west, where Dr. Canfield’s 
life as a college professor and administrator 
was chiefly passed, his was a name to conjure 
with. To his old pupils the briefest acquaint- 
anceship with him was a passport to confi- 
dence and even to affectionate friendship. He 
was the kind of man about whom one fre- 
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quently hears it said: “He ought to have 
gone into politics;” or, “He could have had 
anything he wanted if he had been a poli- 
tician.” In the majority of cases this is a 
high compliment ; and it certainly would have 
been so in this instance. It iniplies in the 
first place much “personal magnetism” — 
under which convenient phrase is concealed 
a combination of qualities easy to appreciate 
but hard to define — and also keen and accu- 
rate judgment of men, ability to gauge 
opportunities and to take advantage of them; 
a knack at putting things forcibly and pic- 
turesquely, so as to communicate one’s own 
enthusiasm to others, and above all, incessant 
activity, directed by a knowledge of where 
and how to make the most of it. All this Dr. 
Canfield had; if he had chosen a political 
instead of an educational field of work, we 
should have heard of him, I am convinced, as 


By 


Tue first time I met James Hulme Canfield 
was when he was president of the National 
Educational Association. I had been invited 
by Dr. Canfield to make an address at the 
annual meeting of the association at St. 
Paul. I found him seated at a desk at which 
he had been occupied almost from daylight 
with the details of the great congress of 
teachers he was directing. When the meet- 
ing was in progress, I perceived his mag- 
nificent powers of organization, his forcible 


At the funeral ceremony: 

His was a life of singular beauty and 
usefulness. What others preached, he lived. 
What burdens others pointed out, he bore. 
With a soul naturally attuned to the voice 
of humanity in its broadest sense, his life 
was one of constant widening of views, of 
constant deepening of sympathies and con- 
stant growth towards a high ideal, a life lived 
for God, in that it was devoted to the best 


interest of his fellows. 
It would be idle to teli here of what 
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A REMEMBRANCE 


Wiuuam H. Maxwett, Past-President 


A TRIBUTE 


By Nicnotas Murray Butter, President of Columbia University. 
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a politician in the very best sense of the word 
—-a statesman. 

It is always hard to say “good bye”; but 
if the word must be said it is a consolation 
that it be pronounced fittingly. Those of us 
who bid this man farewell in the chaste and 
beautiful chapel of the university, among his 
sorrowing friends—for it was sorrow and 
not mere respect, still less curiosity, that 
filled the building to its doors —; those who 
listened there to the ancient burial liturgy 
of the Christian faith, by which he lived and 
died, words centuries old, and yet always 
new ; those who heard the simple but impres. 
sive tribute of his academic chief —all surely 
felt that here was a last good-bye that would 
live in the memory —a fitting farewell to a 
good man and true, one who loved his fel- 
lows and who lent them a strong and willing 


hand. 


National Educational Association. 


utterance, his firmness in quelling incipient 
rebellion and disorder, his kindly sympathy 
with teachers of high or low degree, and the 
bluff courtesy that attracted admiration and 
disarmed hostility. 

Such as I found him at that meeting, I 
found until the end—a man who organized 
well, who executed promptly and fearless 
ly, who spoke eloquently, who worked untir- 
ingly, and who never lost the kindly human 
spirit. 


he has done. We all knew him too well 
to need any reminder, and the sorrow that 
touches our hearts upon this occasion, is a 
sorrow that speaks to us of the loss of a 
friend, one who was a friend alike of all with 
whom he came in contact, the lowliest and 
the highest, and whose friendship meant de 
sire to help and to uplift. His helpful and 
Sagacious advice was ever ours for the ask- 
ing, and even before the asking. 

“His life was like a cloudless sky, his con- 
science, a sea at rest.” 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 


CONTRIBUTED FROM 


NEW YORK CITY 

New York Public Library.—It the 
policy of the Board of Education to equip 
ultimately every school under its jurisdic- 
tion with a library of its own. It has not, 
however, had the necessary funds to do 
this as yet, and we are, by co-operation with 
it, furnishing books to schools and classes 
that have no libraries of their own, and sup- 
plementing these libraries in cases where they 
are not sufficient to meet the needs. 

We have furnished books during the past 
year to 119 classes in 51 elementary schools; 
to 18 classses in 10 high schools; besides 
classes in the College of the City of New 
York, the New York Training School for 
Teachers, the evening elementary and high 
schools, and the evening centers and play- 
grounds of the recreation department. 
Through these agencies during the past year 
we circulated 432.543 volumes. We have also 
sent books to numerous schools not connected 
with the Board of Education, such as the 
Catholic parochial schools, private technical 
schools, etc. We circulated through indus- 
trial schools 208,661 volumes; through private 
schools, 100,426 volumes; and through Sun- 
day schools or clubs connected therewith, 
40,292. 

It has always been my opinion that it 
would save duplication of work in the city 
if the Board of Education would use its 
school-library money solely for the purchase 
of reference books and allow the circulating 
work to be done through the New York 
Public Library, which is the system followed 
with success in Buffalo. 

ArtHur E. Bostwick, 


1s 


New York City, Department of Education. 
— During the year ending July 31, 1908, class- 
room libraries were established in 617 new 
classes, making the total number of libraries 
now in operation throughout the schools 11,- 
409. The mid-year inventory report shows 
that there are 413,154 books in these class- 
room libraries, 143,831 in the reference libra- 
ries, making a total of 556,985 volumes in the 
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LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS 


VARIOUS LIBRARIES 


entire school library system. The circulation 
reports received from principals and tabulated 
at the end of the school year show that trom 
the children’s libraries 6,431,799 volumes have 
been drawn, or that the books in these dibra- 
ries have been loaned on an average fifteen 
This is an increase in circulation over 
From the teach- 


times. 
the previous year of 476,061. 
er’s reference libraries 350,326 volumes have 
been drawn, which added to the circulation 
of the class libraries makes a total circulation 
of 6,782,125. The above figures do not in- 
clude the reports from the first year classes 
where the books are used daily in the school 
room. The recorded school room use in the 
first year classes is 1,039,676. 

The books purchased from the library ap- 
propriation for the year 1906-1907, amount- 
ing to $52,852, were delivered to the schools 
in the fall of 1907 and increased the libraries 
78,067 volumes. The average number of 


books in the class libraries is now thirty- 
six. 
A new edition of the “Catalogue of Books 


for Public School Libraries” was issued by 
this department in March, 1908. This catalog 
is graded for the eight years of elementary 
school work and carefully annotated and in- 
dexed. The apportionment of the 1907-08 
library fund to the 478 elementary schools 
eligible to share in it was made in 
March. The amount apportioned was $56,048 
Requisitions received from all the 
schools, revised, corrected and 
Superintendent of Supplies by the close of 
school, June 30. 

A library bulletin devoted to the interest 
of the classroom libraries and containing 
short bibliographies for teachers’ and pupils’ 
use, suggestions for holiday observances, 
notes on books and reading, current topics, 
etc., has been issued during the year, and has 
been one of the most successful features of 
the year’s work. The first number was issued 
in February. The bulletin sent to 
grammar grade classes only. 

Eleven large reference libraries in 
mentary schools have been classified accord- 
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ing to the decimal system and card catalogs 
written by the assistants in the Bureau of 
Libraries during the year. 

The reference and pedagogical library 
maintained at the hall of the Board for the 
use of all connected with the Department of 
Education has been largely used by teachers 
and officials of the board. 1385 volumes 
have been loaned for home use. A branch of 
this library for the Brooklyn office has been 
authorized by the Board of Education, and 
will be put in operation during the coming 
term. C. G. Leranp. 


~ BROOKLYN 


In Brooklyn practically all schools have 
their own libraries, furnished and managed 
by the Department of Education of the City 
of New York. In the primary and grammar 
schools each classroom has a small library 
graded to the intellectual capacity of the 
pupils. The average size of these libraries 
is fifty volumes. Five of the high schools 
have large reference libraries housed in the 
schoo] building and in charge of specially 
trained librarians. The sixth is situated di- 
rectly across the street from a large branch 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, so that the 
need of a library is less marked. 

The public library does not, therefore, 
come in touch with school work except by 
way of co-operation, and to supplement the 
school libraries. To attempt to do more 
would be a duplication of effort and a waste 
of the public funds. Co-operation with the 
lower grades consists merely in sending trav- 
clling libraries to supplement classroom li- 
braries in the few cases where this seems de~- 
sirable, and in supplying books to evening 
schools and recreation centers. 

With the high schools a larger scheme of 
co-operation is in use. Travelling libraries 
are sent to the high school annexes which 
have no libraries of their own, and the high 
school librarians show great interest in di- 
recting the reading of pupils in the branches 
of the public library. A plan of further co- 
operation, worked out at a joint meeting of 
the high school librarians and the staff of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, was embodied 
in a circular letter of which the following is 
a summary: 

1. The Public Library will loan books to 
the high school library to supplement the 
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books in that collection when, in the opinion 
of the high school librarian, the needs of the 
pupils will be more satisfactorily met by hav- 
ing the books where they can be used during 
study periods, etc., than by having the pupils 
use them in the branches. Requests for 
bocks of this character should be made at 
the branch nearest the high school, and the 
branch librarian will, if necessary, procure 
the needed copies through the interchange 
service. When twenty-five or more books 
are needed at a time, it will be better for the 
librarian to secure a travelling library. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed whenever pos- 
sible for the purchase and preparation of 
books which may not be at hand. 

2. Valuable books containing plates, etc., 
will be loaned to the schools provided some 
one is willing to accept the responsibility of 
supervising their use to prevent careless 
handling. 

3. Travelling libraries and large books from 
the Reference department will be delivered 
at the school by the library expressman, but 
a plan for the delivery of books from the 
nearby branches to the school library can 
perhaps best be decided upon in consultation 
with the librarian of the branch nearest your 
school. ~ 

4. If high school librarians will notify the 
chief librarian of subjects of general debates, 
term essays or subjects in which a large 
number of pupils will be interested, and the 
date when the material will be needed, we 
will send the information to all of our 
branches, so that the pupils will be able to 
get material at the branch nearest their home 
instead of all being obliged to depend upon 
the one nearest the school. 

5. It will also help us if the high school 
librarian in sending a list of topics for term 
essays, etc., will check those on which re 
search is not expected. 

6. A copy of all lists published by the li- 
brary will be sent to the high school libra- 
rian. Extra copies for distribution among 
pupils or teachers will be sent when desired. 

7. Short reading lists on various subjects 
suggested by the high school librarians will 
be prepared. 

8. The branch librarians will send notices 
to the high school of interesting exhibits, 
etc., which may be held at their branches. 

Freperrck C. Hicks. 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


One of the most interesting as well as 
profitable features of our library work with 
children has been the department of school- 
room libraries. Started about nine years ago 
with a thousand books as a basis, its number 
has increased to over five thousand, distrib- 
uted amongst thirty public and parochial 
schools, with a circulation for the school 
year of 1908 of very nearly twenty thousand. 
The department has a double aim—to fur- 
nish interesting supplementary matter to the 
text-books used in the schools, and to tempt 
the child into the reading habit and its neces- 
sary adjunct, the library. For this reason we 
have included two classes of books, those 
that will help to make the history, nature- 
study or geography lesson more interesting 
and more understandable, and others purely 
for recreation, the latter on the theory that 
the boy who is carried away by the adven- 
tures of Ivanhoe, or even some mythical foot- 
ball captain, will be led to seek further for 
such congenial companionship when the re- 
sources of the school-room library have been 
exhausted. 

A collection of about twenty-five thousand 
mounted pictures, many of them colored, on 
all sorts of subjects— history, travel, biog- 
raphy, art, nature-study, the various indus- 
tries, etc.—add greatly to the popularity of 
the library with the school children. The cir- 
culation of pictures to teachers for class- 
room purposes during 1908 was 3290. These 
are of special value at the holiday season, on 
the anniversaries of such men as Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, in the study of Longfellow, 
Whittier, the King Arthur legends and in the 
history courses. The picture catalog also 
supplies material for three bulletin boards, 
one on some topic of current interest, one 
on a subject studied in the schools, and one 
for the little folks. 

An important feature of the work with the 
schools is the visits of the juvenile librarian. 
Once a year she gives a short talk to each 
room, explaining to the children the uses of 
the library, showing them some of the more 
attractive books suitable to their ages, and 
frequently telling them stories. Application 
blanks for the central or branch libraries are 
then distributed to any who may wish them. 

One very important fact in connection with 
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the school-room libraries is that they have 
developed into one means of reaching the 
foreign element of our population. In many 
of the schools on the outskirts of the town 
the greater number of the pupils are the 
children of foreigners who are unable to read 
English. It has been reported by the teachers 
of these children that many of them borrow 
books from the school-room collections to 
read to their families at home, or for the use 


of older brothers and sisters who are not 
card-holders at the main library or its 
branches. 


As far as possible the library endeavors to 
comply with the requests of the teachers with 
regard to their school-room collections, and 
keeps many duplicates of the standard aids 
to class-room work. The books have been 
graded and a system devised by which each 
school, with the exception of the high school, 
gets a practically different set of books each 
year. A careful inventory is taken each June 
when the books are returned. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

With the continued postponement of the es- 
tablishment of branch libraries in the District 
of Columbia (compulsory through the failure 
of Congress to accept the $350,000 offered by 
Mr. Carnegie in 1903) it is highly important 
for the Public Library to develop its school 
work as rapidly as possible. In this direction, 
too, the library’s abilities are limited by in- 
sufficient congressional appropriations and 
the greater urgency of the demands of the 
work at the central library. During the last 
two years, however, small collections of 
school duplicates have been available for school 
work. For 1907-8, with only 592 volumes 
there was a school circulation of 5958; with 
this collection increased to 1000 volumes for 
the present year, the recorded use for four 
months (two distributions) has been 9044 

A collection composed of reference copies 
of every book duplicated for school work is 
kept in the office of the children’s librarian, 
where it is available for consultation by 
teachers, who are thereby enabled to file re- 
quests for preferred books. Class room li- 
braries of about 25 volumes each are loaned 
for two months. Thus far distributions have 
heen practically confined to schools remote 
from the central building. Often as many as 
40 unfilled requests for collections are on file 
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at atime. ‘This service is supplemented by 
the books drawn on teachers’ cards (10 books 
to be kept a month). Out of a teaching force 
of about 1600, more than 1200 teachers’ cards 
are in use. 

The grammar schools of the District of 
Columbia are practically without libraries, 
except in cases where teachers have secured 
them by means of holding entertainments, etc. 
The high schools have small and rather in- 
adequate collections. The teachers, who as 
a rule are well trained and have a fine pro- 
fessional spirit, are eager for library facilities. 
Even with an jnsufficient force the library 
has been able to do a good deal of school 
visiting, with talks on books and the library. 
These visits have resulted in bringing young 
children inordinately long distances to use 
the central library. From time to time such 
visits have had to be discontinued because of 
the inability to supply the books either at the 
children’s room or through the school dupli- 
cate service. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
work of exchanging these school duplicate 
collections has been successfully done by the 
use of a motor tricycle with luggage van. 

I believe that it is better that the libraries 
of the schools, especially of the grammar 
grades, should be confined to reference books 
and text-books. Considering the public 
schools and the public library as two co- 
ordinate arms of the public educational sys- 
tem, this is a proper, economical and efficient 
division of labor. The work of the schools 
is that of instruction; the library's work is 
that of fostering voluntary education through 
the use of books other than text-books. The 
library can chocse such books more wisely, 
because of special knowledge of children’s 
books and buy them more cheaply. It can 
offer a wider selection of books with greater 
economy by shifting collections from school 
to school. It is important to identify the 
school duplicates as coming from the public 
library and as being in no sense connected 
with task work, thus introducing the public 
library idea to the minds of the children and 
laying the foundations for its further use in 
future. By the helpfulness of the library 
hooks to the teachers, a strong bond between 
school and library is established, with the 
result that teachers are increasingly directing 
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their children to the library as a place where 
education may be continued when school 
days are over. When the schools are self- 
sufficient in library matters, the divorce be 
tween library and school is so complete that 
there is reduced likelihood of efforts being 
made to graduate children from the public 
school to the public library. 
Georce F. Bowerman 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ten grade school libraries and five high 
school libraries are conducted by the Public 
Library; the Board of Education supplies the 
room, heat and light. The total circulation 
for 1908 was 209,829. All of the grade school 
libraries are for the general use of the neigh- 
borhood. Thirty-two per cent. of the books 
drawn are for adults. These ten libraries 
reach pupils in twelve schools other than the 
ones in which they are situated, and also 
eight parochial schools. From our eleven 
years’ experience in conducting school libra 
ries we have drawn the following conclu- 
sions : 

That it is unwise to depend upon teachers 
to conduct school libraries, even when re- 
munerated; they have not the time, the nerv- 
ous energy, nor the training in library tech- 
nicalities. 

That a school library open two days a week 
needs an average of at least 16 hours’ service 
per week from the person in immediate 
charge. Probably a fourth of this time should 
be given to reference work for teachers and 
pupils. 

That a school library is the worst place ina 
library system to place poor or untrained as- 
sistants, not only from the standpoint of the 
children but because a poor assistant can 
never obtain the interest of the teachers. On 
the other hand, this is the finest place in the 
system to develop the infusion of keen judg- 
ment into rapid work. 

That no assistant should give her ful! time 
to school library work, since it is done under 
limitations of time, room and frequently 
equipment, and the greater these limitations 
the wider must be the experience of the in- 
dividual in order to meet them. 

That school libraries should be conducted un- 
der the direct supervision of a widely experi- 
enced person. With ovr number of libraries, 
the supervisor of schools gives a large part 
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of her time to their organization. It is doubt- 
ful whether it would be expedient for us to 
conduct but two or three of these libraries, 
if so small a number only were needed, since 
the cost of adequate direction would be dis- 
proportionate to their return. 

That the adult books should be largely 
those suitable for young people, since they 
reach the parents largely through the children. 

That the number of books needed to con- 
duct a school library is about twelve hundred 
for a city school of twelve hundred pupils. 
These should be a part of a large floating 
collection, so that they may be exchanged 
from time to time. 

In conclusion, the librarian who plans to 
do extensive work of this kind, thinking that 
the expenditure of time and money will be 
little, is making a grievous error. Unless he 
can meet the opportunities with ample ser- 
vice of a high standard, classroom libraries 
will bring better results. 

To a large extent, our school libraries are 
not regarded as permanent agencies, for at 
best they are inadequate. In many cases they 
have been introductory to the establishment 
of a branch or sub-branch. 

CINCINNATI 

It is provided in the Rules and regulations 
of the Public Library of Cincinnati that “Any 
teacher in a public or private school may 
draw books to reissue to the card holders of 
the library who may be pupils in the school. 
The number of books which may be taken by 
any one teacher at one time shall not exceed 
one-half of the number of pupils in his or 
her room nor include more than three copies 
of any one book. Books issued to pupils 
shall be charged in accordance with the pre- 
scribed form and no book shall be so issued 
for more than seven days at one time. For 
want of promptness on the part of pupils in 
returning books within the given time, for 
writing in books, soiling, tearing or folding 
pages or otherwise defacing them, pupils may, 
at the discretion of the teacher, be deprived 
for a period not to exceed ten days of the 
privilege of taking books home.” 

Under this regulation sixty-nine deposit 
libraries were this year sent to fifty-one 
schools, twenty-five of these being in the city 
of Cincinnati, forty-four in Hamilton county 
outside the city limits. These libraries con- 
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tain 3110 books and vary in size from a small 
class-room library to a larger collection taken 
out by the principal for the entire school. 

The books are intended for the general 
home reading of the pupils, rather than for 
the supplementary school reading, which in 
Cincinnati proper, as well as in many of the 
schools throughout Hamilton county, is pro- 
vided for by the several boards of education. 
There are over 10,000 supplementary school 
readers thus supplied for the Cincinnati 
schools alone. With the exception of a few 
lower grades deposits are not sent to schools 
that are within walking distances of our main 
library or branches, for it is desired to de- 
velop “the library habit” as well as “the 
reading habit.” School deposit libraries are 
used only where there are no larger library 
activities through which the neighborhoods 
may be reached. 

At the end of every school year notices are 
sent to the teachers requesting them to se- 
lect their books for the next school term, 
so that the libraries may be made ready for 
distribution during the summer months. ‘The 
books are arranged on the shelves by grades 
in three divisions, grades one to three, grades 
four and five, grades six to eight. Many of 
the teachers call to select their books, some 
leave the selection to the library and others 
send lists. These lists are filled as far as 
possible, the library reserving the right to 
substitute if the books are not on the shelves. 
To aid the teachers in choosing their books 
a short graded and annotated list has been 
printed and a small model library may be 
consulted. The books are usually retained 
for an entire year, but may be exchanged at 
frequent intervals. The same number of 
books will supply a class of forty pupils all 
of the same grade in a large school a longer 
period of time than they will in a small school 
where forty pupils may be of eight grades 
and all ages. Whereas in the lower grades 
the books are generally used as aids to teach- 
ing “Reading,” the frequent need in the upper 
grades is for books to supply interesting ma- 
terial along the special lines of school work 
in which the individual teacher may be inter- 
ested. We have found therefore that the 
most satisfactory results are obtained by 
supplying, in so far as our collection will 
permit, the books that may be useful in the 
special work of each applicant for a deposit 
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library. In ordering new books for the col- 
lection, the course of study of the schools 
is carefully considered, as well as the need 
to supply general information, but it is al- 
ways kept in mind that the aim of the deposit 
library is to give the pupil a taste for good 
literature. 

Talks on the use of books and the library 
are given to the upper grades, book-marks 
containing reading lists are distributed in the 
class-room and toward the end of the year 
teachers are invited to bring their classes to 
the library, so that pupils leaving the school 
may be shown how to draw books from agen- 
cies other than the school deposit libraries. 

The charging system consists of a card for 
each book on which the name of the reader 
and the dates on which the book is due and 
returned are entered in columns. The book 
is also charged on the reader’s card. The 
teacher becomes the library agent, registering 
card holders, charging the books, assessing 
and collecting fines when they are necessary, 
and sending in a » ily report of the circu- 
lation. 

In addition te * school deposit libraries 
there are smaili ¢ stions of reference books 
in twenty-one oi Je city schools, and eigh- 
teen travelling libraries throughout the 
county. These travelling libraries located in 
schools are also neighborhood libraries, 
which are exchanged three times a year. 

EstHer Stravs. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

Since March, 1896, school room libraries 
have been maintained by the Evanston Public 
Library at those of the public schools which 
are farthest removed from the library, thus 
extending library privileges to pupils who 
live too far away to come to our building. 

The plan has enlisted the co-operation and 
interest of the teachers, who supervise the 
circulation of the books and who testify as 
to the value of these libraries as aids to 
school work, encouraging the habit of collat- 
eral reading in the pupil, as well as affording 
opportunity for the teacher to encourage the 
reading habit in individual pupils when 
needed. 

It has not seemed necessary to send books 
to the schools which are nearer to us, as 
their pupils, as a rule. come to the library, 
many of them being readers to an extent 
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which in words of one of our superintendents 
“can only result in mental indigestion and in- 
tellectual inanity.” We have a school du- 
plicate collection, but we also allow selections 
to be made from the main library, the dupli- 
cate collection not being adequate. 

We have an increasing demand for deposit 
stations, and in two of our schools we have 
just merged our school room libraries into 
the station library, the station in one case 
being located in the school, and in the other 
in a nearby church. 

This plan will still allow teachers to draw 
a few books for class use in their rooms, the 
station collection affording pupils books for 
home reading. 

While we have not been able to develop 
the school work as rapidly as we hoped, 
owing to lack of book funds, yet we feel 
that it has been a very valuable factor in ex- 
tending our field of usefulness, many fam- 
ilies being gained as readers, who heretofore 
had no knowledge of the library. 

No collections of books are maintained in 
our schools by the school authorities, except 
general reference books, such as encyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries. 

In our judgment, it is wiser to have schoo! 
libraries maintained by library authorities, 
thus permitting frequent interchange of books, 
and affording a larger field from which to 
choose in the cultivation of the reading habit 
among the pupils. Mary B. Linosay. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

The facts relating to the school libraries 
of Grand Rapids were brought out quite fully 
in articles in the Lrprary youRNAL for April, 
1907, and February, 1909. Briefly stated the 
Grand Rapids Public Library maintains in 
nearly all the grade schools a collection of 
books — from 500 to 1000 volumes — which 
are managed by the school principals, the 
beoks circulating only to the children in 
the school. In addition to this the Board of 
Education has provided in four school buiid 
ings (with a fifth one in preparation) a 
library room, supplying the furniture, heat, 
light, and janitor service, while the Library 
supplies the periodicals, the books and the 
librarian. At least two dozen current peri- 
odicals are on file, and the library and 
librarian serves both the school and the com 


munity. These school branch libraries are 
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open all the year round, from 12:30 to 9 p.m., 
week days, and the largest one has seats for 
about 100 readers and shelves to accommodate 
three or four thousand volumes. 

Personally I am of the opinion that the 
management of these libraries, especially in 
the grade schools, probably in the high 
schools, can be made more effective under 
the control of the public library system 
than under the public school system. The 
library has in working order the machinery 
and apparatus for the circulation of books 
and the administration of libraries. For the 
schools to undertake this work necessarily 
means a duplication of machinery, of effort, 
and therefore extra cost. 

The principals of the schools already have 
their hands full with the work of the school, 
and any additional burden such as managing 
a library with the details of which they are 
generally not familiar, takes from the time 
that is needed for the school. This is a 
matter that is felt in some of the schools 
in this city to a considerable extent, where 
the library work done by some of the prin- 
cipals amounts to more than one day each 
week. By having quarters in the school 
building with a librarian under the manage- 
ment of the public library the principals are 
relieved of al] library detail and supervision. 
On the other hand, the fitting of the library 
work into the school work can be adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all. The chief danger 
that the library must guard against is the 
reading of too many books which may some- 
times imterfere with the regular school work 
of the child. 

Another advantage of having the manage- 
ment of the library in the school under the 
Public library system is the fact that when 
the pupils leave school they are already 
identified with an institution with which they 
may keep in touch, and may continue their 
education more or less through all the rest 
of their lives; in other words, there is no 
break. If the library in the school is under 
the school management it means that when 
pupils leave school they must identify them- 
selves with another institution with an en- 
tirely different system, and this many of them 
fail to do. 

Where the management of the school li- 
brary is by the school there is the danger 
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of a tendency at times to direct the reading 
of the pupils wholly into channels connecting 
with school work. In such cases there is 
likely to be less freedom on the part of the 
child, who in this way comes to look upon 
the library, its books and reading generally, 
wholly in the light of an additional school 
task. In short, the library in most cases 
can create a joy in, and a love for, reading 
better than the school, simply because of this 
greater freedom. 

The keynote of all the work between the 
library and the school should be co-operation, 
having in mind the usefulness of the library 
and books for the boys and girls while 
they are in school, and at the same time 
working it out so as to have them identify 
themselves with, and continue their education 
through, the library (the center of all the 
activities in the community for the self- 
educ-tion of the individual) all the rest of 
their lives. SaMUuEL H. RANCK. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Speaking for that part of Georgia with 
which I am most familiar, I think I am 
stating the case fairly when I say that, with 
one or two exceptions, school libraries have 
been practically non-existent, or so little 
worked out as to be negligible. 

The public schools in the City of Atlanta 
have in some instances a few books in each 
grade which constitute a small library, but 
there is no systematized use of them and, 
as a rule, the collections are not of such a 
nature as to prove of any particular aid to 
the children as an adjunct to study. For 
their debates, declamations and, in many 
cases, supplementary reading, they rely exclu- 
sively on the Carnegie Library. 

The exceptions to this state of affairs are 
found in the Girls’ High School, which has 
a library of nearly seven thousand volumes 
well cataloged, the property of the school; 
and the Boys’ High School which, during 
the past few weeks, has been made the subject 
of an earnest endeavor on the part of the 
Carnegie Library to cement the tie between 
the schools and the public library. The 
librarian, after consultation with the principal 
of the school, put into the Boys’ High School 
about five hundred volumes, to be used for 
supplementary reading in the English course. 
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This was an innovation for this part of 
the world, and it met with a very warm re- 
ception, both from the boys themselves and 
the faculty. The Boys’ High School alreaay 
has on hand a small collection of books many 
of which were undesirable for any library. 
An assistant from this library carefully 
looked over the entire collection, weeding out 
rather freely. It is hoped that at an early 
day the library can take over the collection 
and catalog it, returning it to the school to 
be kept with the collection the library ex- 
pects to place there each year. The students 
have taken so much interest in this action 
on the part of thé library that they have just 
purchased the International Encyclopedia, 
which is the first encyclopedia the school has 
ever owned. 

For some time to come, at least, in view of 
the conditions that surround library and 
school work in the South, I am of the opinion 
that the school libraries could be better se- 
lected, bought and administered by the li- 
brary authorities, acting under advice from 
the school faculties. 

That the demand for books to supplement 
the study courses in schools is very keen 
all over the state, has been brought forcibly 
to the writer's attention many times this 
winter. It has been known for some years 
that the Carnegie Library of Atlanta was 
willing to do all in its power to aid students 
in any part of the state. From this knowl- 
edge quite a system of library loans has 
grown up—with the lending of course, in 
this instance, all on one side. The petitions 
this winter have been almost universally for 
material for students in the various schools, 
as aids to them in doing their work, and 
almost exactly similar to the aid granted to 
the students of Atlanta. This aid the library 
has been most willing to grant, whenever it 
could do so without affecting the rights of its 
own constituency. These demands, however, 
have lately increased so tremendously that 
we have recently been forced to issue a cir- 
cular letter withdrawing the privilege. 

This condition in the state leads me to the 
conclusion that, though there is a demand, 
an ever increasing one, for school libraries, 
there is as yet no system worthy of the 
name in the state. 

Juuia T. RANKIN. 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

School libraries in Louisville are of two 
classes: those supplied and managed by the 
school authorities and those under the control 
of the Louisville Free Public Library. 

The three high schools and the Normal 
school each have libraries ranging from 2000 
to 6000 volumes. These libraries were ac- 
quired with money realized from entertain- 
ments given by the school or classes of the 
school, by gifts and by special appropriations 
voted by the school board. An annual fund of 
$150 is provided for each high school by 
the school board, an additional $50 is allowed 
for periodicals for the use of the teachers. 
Each library 1s under the direct charge of the 
principal or the head of the English depart- 
nient, and consists largely of reference books 
and those supplementing the course of study 
in the English and scientific branches. 

Each of the libraries has a classification 
and a charging system of its own, usually 
devised by one of the professors, who is 
acting librarian. Books for home use may 
be drawn only by permission of one of the 
teachers. This decidedly limits the useful- 
ness of the high school libraries. 

The graded schools are each supplied with 
several sets of supplementary readers. Each 
set consists of 25 copies. These sets are 
exchanged between classes from time to time. 
They are used only in the classroom. 

A teacher's library of about tooo vol- 
umes is maintained in the school board 
rcoms. It consists of books on methods and 
pedagogy, as well as reference and text- 
books. This library has not been in use 
for the last three years. 

The Louisville Free Public Library was 
opened to the public in May, 1905. In Octo- 
ber of that year the Children’s department 
was organized. During the summer of 1906 
children’s books were circulated at five pub- 
lic playgrounds. With the closing in the fall 
of the playgrounds the necessity of circulat- 
ing books in the outlying districts of the city 
became apparent. With the consent of the 
superintendent of public schools a small sta- 
tion was organized in one of the school 
buildings. A case of about 300 children’s 
books, comprising general literature, was sent 
to the school. An attendant from the Chil- 
dren’s department spent one morning each 
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week at the school distributing books to chil- 
dren who, because of the distance to either 
the main library or any of its branches, would 
have been debarred from library privileges. 

Seon requests for similar deposit stations 
came from other schools. As far as possible 
these requests were granted. The library now 
maintains five deposit statfons in public 
schools for white children, four in public 
schools for colored children, and three social 
settlement houses. 

As far as possible the residents at the set- 
tlement houses an one of the teachers or an 
older pupil at the schools is encouraged to 
help in the distribution of books, but as yet 
an assistant from the Children’s room is in 
direct charge. 

The books remain at the station during the 
entire school term. In June the books are 
returned to the library, repaired, rebound, 
cleaned and supplied with fresh charging 
slips. They are then tied up in packages 
and labeled, ready to be sent out in Sep- 
tember 

The books, the service and all transporta- 
tion charges are met by the library. The 
school board permits the use of empty class- 
rooms, and in some cases only hall space 
in which books may be distributed to pupils 
The circulation through these stations for the 
past year was 42,007. 

Another way of reaching children who live 
at too great a distance from any library 
center is by means cf classroom libraries 
Requests for classroom libraries are supplied 
‘by sending small cases containing from 25 
to 50 volumes to the individual teacher. The 
books are taken from the shelves of the 
children’s room and are usually selected by 
the teacher, sometimes with a view to supple- 
ment the course of study, but usually the col- 
lection consists of books of a general char- 
acter. These books are supplied with a 
special slip and are charged to the pupil by 
the teacher once or twice a week. The case 
remains in the classroom until the teacher 
asks for a fresh supply of books. 

Once a month the teacher sends a postal 
card to the Children’s department, stating 
the number of books circulated during the 
month. A total of 9628 books were circu- 
lated during last year. The number of 
teachers’ collections has doubled during the 
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that there are at present 52 such 
collections in use. In addition to the regular 
readers’ cards, a teacher may have a special 
teacher's card, on which she may draw as many 
as 10 books from the children’s or teach 


ers room, with the privilege of two weeks’ 


year, so 


renewal. ‘This is a privilege of which the 
teachers gladly avail themselves 

The Teachers’ room, which the 
Children’s room in the main building, has 
done more than any one thing to bring about 
cordial relations between the teaching force 
city and the library. This room 
was planned for the special benefit of teachers. 
It is a large airy room, equipped with suita 
ble furniture, including comfortable rocking 
The shelves hold books of special 
interest to teachers, pedagogy, 
methods, and teachers’ periodicals. There 
is also a model collection of graded books 
from the may select their 
classroom collection. A Harvard art case 
contains 6000 mounted pictures, which are 
lcaned mostly to teachers to be used in con 


adjoins 


of our 


chairs 
books on 


which teachers 


nection with school work 

The Director of children’s work attempts 
to keep in close touch with all matters pertain 
She frequently 
and 


ing to schools and teachers. 
insti 
tutes and regularly visits the schools. During 
the last school term she gave 256 library talks 
the various 


addresses teachers’ associations 


in the classrooms of schools 
visited 

In order to bring about the best results it 
would seem best that the school board should 
furnish all books which directly supplement 
the course of study. That high schools and 
normal schools particularly should be 
vided by the school board with a good work 
ing reference library and that the 
should receive systematic instruction in the 
use of reference books 

Where the school is used as a distributing 
center, all books for circulation should be sup 
plied by the public library, the school board 
supplying adequate accommodations. 

While every effort should be made to 
promote cordial relations and hearty co-opera 
tion school and library the best 
results will no doubt be produced where 
the schools are supplied with books through 
both agencies, each strictly adhering to its 
B. Zacuerr. 


pupils 


between 


own apportionment 
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WHAT THE LIBRARIAN MAY DO FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL* 


By Mary E. Hatt, Librarian Girls’ High School Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ir I were free to choose my subject I 
should be tempted to change it to “What the 
teacher has done for the librarian.” It would 
be a great pleasure to speak of the splendid 
use our teachers are making of the high 
school libraries and their many valuable sug- 
gestions to the librarian of ways in which 
she can help in the school work. After all 
that the librarian may do, it is the teacher 
who is the most important factor in the 
school library work—in her interest or 
apathy lies the success or failure of the li- 
brary; it is through her that the pupil comes 
to the library, and by advising with her that 
the librarian can do her best work for each 
pupil. The work of teacher and librarian is 
so closely related, however, that it is hard to 
tell where the one begins and the other ends, 
and the librarian as she comes into the school 
work has her own special part to play. 

Modern methods of teaching lay more and 
more stress upon the use of the library as a 
working laboratory for all departments, a 
means of supplementing the regular text-book 
work in the class-room by the use of books 
and illustrative material so as to give the pupil 
a broader view of the subject and awaken an 
interest which may lead to further reading 
on his own account—to create a love of 
reading and develop a library habit which 
will lead him to the best use of the public 
library after school days are over as well as 
during his school life. Through the co- 
operation of principal, teachers, and librarian, 
the library may be made the very center of 
the school work. 

In many high schools the task of organiz- 
ing and managing the library is proving more 
than the average teacher has time for in ad- 
dition to her teaching, or can possibly do 
successfully without some special training. 
Here and there in our large city high schools 
throughout the country there has recently 
been introduced into the corps of workers a 
new member —the trained and experienced 
librarian, who, as one principal expressed it, 
“Can just take the whole care of that library 


* Read before New York State Library Associa- 
tiom, at Lake George, Sept. 23, 1908. 


off our shoulders.” She is something of an 
anomaly, and boards of education and schov! 
superintendents do not know exactly where 
to place her. Shall she be ranked as teacher. 
clerk, laboratory assistant, or where? In th: 
catalog of some schools she and the janitor 
bring up the rear in the list of workers. Her 
status is not yet determined, and it remains 
for her to prove by her work where she shall 
eventually be classed in the school system. 
Already in some of our western schools she 
is being recognized as an instructor, and | 
believe the time is not far off when she will 
in all our schools be looked upon not only as 
a co-worker with the teacher, but as a teacher 
herself in very truth, doing for the school 
what Emerson possibly had in mind when he 
suggested a “professorship of books” for the 
colleges. 

At first the high school librarian is not a 
little puzzled as to her new position and may 
in certain cases find it somewhat disappoint 
ing. Perhaps she has given up much in com- 
ing—all the fascination of life in a public 
library. She has exchanged the wider for 
the narrower field of service because she has 
seen possibilities in the school library which 
would seem to compensate. She has dreams 
of what she may do in the great work the 
high schools are attempting for the students 
—not only fitting them for Regents’ examina- 
tions, but making all-round men and women, 
the instilling of high ideals, the widening the 
horizon of the average boy and girl, the 
increasing of his power of enjoyment, and 
his usefulness to the community in which he 
lives, the development of patriotic and intelli- 
gent citizens out of these thousands of for- 
eigners who are coming into our schools and 
well-nigh taking possession of them. Some 
of this must be accomplished by means of 
books, bringing them in touch with the best 
the world has thought and done, and in this 
the librarian has a share. It is enough to fire 
the ardor of anyone! But possibly her en 
thusiasm is dampened when she reports at 
the school for duty and finds herself assigned 
largely to the office work or, as in the case 
of one of whom I know, has her work mapped 
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out for her as follows: cataloging and charg- 
ing of books, an inventory once a week, 
mending of books, yes, and dusting. She is 
to see that teachers and pupils do not walk 
off with books uncharged, keep strict order, 
and “discipline” the students. How bare and 
cold it all sounds, as the former teacher- 
librarian repeats it! A mere custodian in- 
stead of the library friend of her dream! 
She feels quite forlorn — her vision seems to 
“fade into the light of common day.” Is this 
all? she asks. But soon her reason comes to 
the rescue, and she reminds herself that many 
of these things she has come prepared to do, 
and this is only the limited view of one who 
knows little of library work aside from its 
machinery. The path as marked out for her 
is not inviting, but who knows where it may 
not lead? On the attitude of the principal 
will depend her opportunity. Perhaps on 
talking with him she finds him interested in 
the library and willing to give her a compar- 
atively free hand to do with it what she will 
—she shall have all her time for it and will 
not be called on for outside things. The out- 
look brightens and she begins her work with 
something of the feeling of the pioneer. 
There is little to guide her in this new field — 
she must “blaze a trail” for herself, looking 
to normal schools and colleges, to private 
secondary schools, and to certain high schools 
in the middle West for suggestions as 
to what she may do for the school. Much 
good work is probably being done in eastern 
high schools, but as far as library literature 
is concerned few come to her aid. 

What shall she bring to her work? Cer- 
tainly a broad education (a college training, 
if possible), a wealth of general reading, a 
familiarity with the world’s best literature 
and a love for people even more than books. 
She must be many-sided in her interests — 
the needs of biology, chemistry, and physical 
training must be met as well as those of his- 
tory, English, Latin and art. She must have 
wisdom and enthusiasm, tact and sympathy — 
all these and probably much more our ideal 
high school librarian should have. It is not 
an impossible ideal, however, for this libra- 
rian is to be found in many of our schools, 
even though some of us realize only too well 
how far we ourselves fall short of the mark. 
Last, but not least, she must have technical 
training, preferably the broad training of a 
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library school with its comparative study of 
methods, and there should be added to this 
some experience in library work, none better 
than that in the children’s room and the refer- 
ence department of a public library — coming 
from that work to this she will know all the 
public library stands ready to do for teachers 
and pupils, and it will be her pleasant privilege 
to bring school and public library into even 
closer touch than before. 

As a preparation for her work she will 
make herself perfectly familiar with the 
course of study and its requirements —try 
to know what special subjects each teacher 
is teaching and the use which each might 
make of the library, either in her own prep- 
aration for a class or in directing the reading 
of her pupils. She will not only know the 
text-books used, but will be interested in the 
library reading suggested in those text-books 
and make sure that some of the references 
are in the school library or can be borrowed 
from the public library. She will seek the 
co-operation of principal and teachers from 
the very first and remember that she is there 
not as an independent worker, but that in all 
the directing of the students’ reading the 
teacher has the right of way. She will invite 
suggestions and be willing to listen to criti- 
cism— what may be of great value in the 
public library may not be practicable in the 
school. Let her at all times get the teacher’s 
point of view, either by personal conference 
with individual teachers or by having the li- 
brary discussed at the teachers’ meeting. Let 
her read what has been written on high 
school libraries — the “School Review,” “Edu- 
cational Review,” books on methods of teach- 
ing the different subjects. Many of these, 
such as Macmillan’s or Longmans’ series, 
have valuable suggestions on the use of the 
school library and best books on these sub- 
jects for the library to buy. Let her read not 
only articles on the library, but on aims and 
methods in high school work as a whole. 

She can put her technical training to good 
use in the solution of two important prob- 
lems — first, making the resources of the li- 
brary available and then making them known. 
In her classification she will try to follow as 
far as possible that used in the public library 
and in most general use in the colleges, so 
that the pupil may pass readily from the one 
library to the others. But she wiH not hesitate 
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to make certain adaptations where the needs 
of the school require it. In certain cases it 
may be well to group books in department 
sections for the convenience of teachers and 
pupils. For the Latin department she will 
bring together in one section all books on 
Latin language and literature. She will prob- 
ably find a single alphabetic arrangement of 
Latin texts by author better than the usual 
subdivisions of the Decimal classification, and 
shelve all criticism and biography of a writer 
with his works. For the history department a 
country arrangement similar to that used at 
Vassar College will be of great value —an- 
tiquities, social life, government, biography, 
will be brought over into the history section 
and shelved with the regular histories of a 
country. In many ways the classification of 
the library has more to do with the use of 
books than has the catalog itself. 

Let the catalog be simple, so that the 
youngest pupil may learn to use it easily 
The more analytical work the better, as the 
school library is always more or less limited 
as to the number of books it can shelve, and 
each should be madeé to tell for the most 
possible. Not only books will be cataloged, 
but the library will be made a bureau of tn- 
formation for all “extra illustrative matter,” 
as I think Mr. Gaillard would call it —all 
lantern slides, plaster casts, mounted pictures, 
and framed pictures on walls of rooms and 
corridors —these will be marshalled into 
line, as it were, and made ready for service 
through the card catalog so that the teachei 
may quickly find all that the school has to 
offer her in her work. 

But it is not enough to make these things 
available, the librarian must go further than 
this, and by means of lists and bulletins bring 
before the minds of teachers these riches 
which are here for them to use. A little ad- 
vertising in this way may stir up the minds 
of those who have been somewhat lukewarm 
in their interest in the library or in these 
helps in their teaching. Lists of books and 
pictures which each teacher might find help- 
ful in her special subject might be made so 
that she may have a list at her desk for refer- 
ence. The library resources in biology, chem- 
istry, and physics should be posted in the 
special laboratories so that as questions come 
up students may be directed to certain books 
or the books sent to the laboratory for use 


there. Bulletins of additions should be posted 
promptly on the teachers’ bulletin board and 
new books reserved for a day or two on 
library tables for inspection, so that teachers 
may know and use at once the new material 
at their disposal. In co-operation with the 
teachers, lists of books for required or sug 
gestive collateral reading for pupils will be 
made and posted in class-rooms and library. 
Are they studying the Sir Roger de Coverley 
papers? A list of references on Addison 
and Steele and the reign of Queen Anne may 
awaken an interest in some unenthusiastic 
pupil. Such a list would include Thackeray’s 
“English humorists,” Ashton’s “Reign of 
Queen Anne,” Traiil’s “Social England,” and 
others. These would be reserved on library 
tables and possibly slips put in to show a 
picture of the interior of a coffee house, a 
facsimile of the Spectator, costumes of the 
time, etc. As an aid to pupils who were study 
ing Tennyson’s “Idylls of the king,” one of 
our teachers prepared a delightful list on King 
Arthur, ranging from Frost’s “King Arthur,” 
on the one hand, for the immature pupil, 
through Lanier’s “Boy’s King Arthur” to read 
ings in Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” This was 
arranged and typewritten by the librarian, and 
made to include not only books the students 
might enjoy, but, by the aid of the library's 
picture catalog, it directed them to mounted 
pictures from Harper's Magazine and 
framed pictures on the walls of different 
rooms — Abbey's pictures of the Holy Grail, 
Peter Vischer’s King Arthur, etc. At noon 
and during study periods they read the books 
eagerly, and after school was over these 
small girls started on many a happy pilgrim 
age through the building, list in hand, to “see 
the pictures Miss S told us so much 
about.” This list has been used term after 
term, and always to the great joy of the stu 
dents. At the close of one term the pupils of 
three rooms combined in a quaint little note 
of thanks to the librarian for her part in the 
list—they had had “such a good time and under 
stood the Idylls so much better because of it.” 

A library reception to the entering class is 
a pleasant way one school has of introducing 
the students to the library. As a part of the 
parents’ reception given each term the library 
is thrown open and the students given the 
freedom of the room to show their friends 
the books and mounted pictures. 
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If our pupils are to become independent 
and intelligent users of the library there 
must be some instruction in the use of cata- 
log, reference books, and books in general. 
Something should be done for the entering 
class, and each pupil should during the first 
year learn the arrangement of books on 
shelves, the way to find a book in the catalog 
and on the shelves, and how to use certain 
reference books, at least a dictionary, ency- 
clopedia, and atlas. Before all else we must 
insist on their learning the alphabet — mod- 
ern methods of teaching seem to thrust this 
new duty on the librarian if the students are 
ever to find their way through the card cata- 
log or cease charging dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias with all sorts of serious omissions 
simply because they do not know the proper 
sequence of letters. There should be not 
only a talk by the librarian, but some practical 
work done by each pupil, under her direction, 
so that she may be sure each understands the 
use of these books. With a freshman class 
of five hundred or more this is somewhat of 
an undertaking, but I believe the task can 
be accomplished when the importance of the 
work is recognized by principal and teachers. 

A few high schools already have well defined 
courses of instruction in the use of books 
and library. These extend through the four 
years, are given by the librarian of the high 
school or of the public library in connection 
with work in the English department, and 
credit is given the pupil for the work done. 
Perhaps this has been carried to its greatest 
perfection by Miss Hopkins in the Detroit 
Central High School. In the high schools of 
Newark and of Cleveland interesting courses 
of instruction are given to the students by 
representatives of the public libraries of 
those cities. In our large high schools 
in New York City many of us are wrest- 
ling with the problem and a_ beginning 
has been made in this direction. We are 
hoping a way may open for more systematic 
work as time proves its value to the students. 
Until then the librarian must be ready in 
season and out of season to give daily in- 
struction to individuals as she has opportunity. 
Let her explain the use of table of contents 
and index and the special purpose of each — 
the use of Poole’s Index, and of those abbre- 
viations in reference books which are such a 
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snare and a delusion even to many a college 
student. These abbreviations might be taken 
up in connection with the Latin work or a 
list made by the librarian and a few given 
each term to the pupils in their note-book 
work for the English teacher. A very suc- 
cessful experiment in helping the students to 
understand the use of the school library has 
been tried at the suggestion of one of our 
English teachers. In many English classes the 
“School library” has been given as a subject for 
work in exposition and description, and the 
students have written brief papers explaining 
how the books are classified and arranged, 
how to use the card catalog, how to find a 
book, etc., also, “Why a school library is 
necessary.” 

The school library is primarily a reference 
library and the librarian’s reference work 
with teachers and pupils is in itself enough 
to keep one person busy —she will have as 
many questions a day as she had at her refer- 
ence desk in the public library and at times 
they will seem quite as varied. In her work 
she must be able to direct the students to 
books which will answer the many questions 
that come up in their class work, know the 
relative value of books on different subjects, 
and be able to put the student on the track 
of suitable material for brief reports to the 
class on special topics. She must show stu- 
dents how to take notes — to select the impor- 
tant facts instead of copying a whole chapter 
verbatim. In all this work she must throw the 
students on their own resources as far as pos- 
sible, but keep a watchful eye on all and stand 
ever ready to lend a helping hand when 
needed. Her work will be with all kinds of stu- 
dents —the book lover who would far rather 
read “King Lear” than do that problem in 
geometry — who reads quite too much and 
must be discouraged in this use of school time, 
painful as the duty may be to the librarian. 
There are others who never cared to read — 
who grumble over special topics and required 
reading, and “wonder why the teacher makes 
us do all this; the text-book is good enough.” 
These can often be encouraged and led to 
take a different view of library work. The 
librarian can talk over the required reading 
with them, call their attention to the feast of 
good things the teacher has prepared — read- 
ing so much more interesting than any text- 
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book — Prescott’s account of Cortez and 
Montezuma, Parkman's thrilling stories of 
French pioneers, or Froude’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the Spanish Armada. With the Eng- 
lish teacher she can lead some pupil away 
from the poor and trashy novels she has been 
reading at home and lure her on through the 
sunny paths of good fiction perhaps even to 
the heights of Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, and on to Shakespeare. 

As a means of general culture the library 
can do for the pupil much which is not laid 
down in the curriculum. An interest in cur- 
rent topics may be awakened by the posting 
of a daily bulletin. Many of our students do 
not regularly read a newspaper, or only those 
of the most sensational kind. We find them 
utterly ignorant of the great events of the day, 
while they read the gossip, accidents, murders, 
the comic supplement —all the things they 
ought not to read, if they read at all. Let 
each junior, who by that time has had enough 
of history and civics to prepare him for it, 
have the editing of the bulletin for a few 
days, under the direction of the librarian — 
the gleaning of the day’s news will not only 
arouse an interest, but perhaps be the be- 
ginning of an intelligent and wise reading of 
the newspaper through the rest of his life. 

In these days of school-room decoration 
we may make the pictures a very real means 
of art education. On the walls of rooms and 
corridors are reproductions of the world’s 
great masterpieces of painting, architecture, 
and sculpture. Probably there is some sys- 
tematic grouping of these by country, artist, 
or subject —the great cathedrals in a corri- 
dor, Greek art in one room, another room 
devoted to Michaelangelo, etc. Here the li- 
brarian may help, either by the proper label- 
ling of the pictures where they have no labels 
or in directing pupils to books about them. 
In the room in which hangs the Parthenon 
frieze suggest their reading Gardner’s graphic 
description of the Panathenaic procession in 
his “Greek sculpture.” Teachers might have 
pupils give five-minute reports to the class on 
the life and work of the artist in their room, 
and the librarian by posting a reading list in 
each room may direct them to interesting 
books in the school library for this work. 
Are they curious why Watts called his picture 
“Hope”? Let them read the artist’s own ex- 
planation of the picture, or are they puzzling 


over the allegory in Botticelli’s “Spring”? 
Help them to an interpretation. 

Attention should constantly be called to 
the outside means of culture — museums, ex- 
hibitions, special lectures, music and drama. 
Post notices of these in the library. Note 
free days of museums and their hours of 
opening and suggest to students their help in 
the school work. Most important of all 
encourage the use of the public library. 
Send pupils there often to finish work be- 
gun in the school library; post in the li- 
brary lists of good books for general read- 
ing and recreation — books not in the school 
library—and encourage their borrowing 
them from the public library. See that each 
pupil in the school has a card for the public 
library, and if he is shy and goes there for 
the first time give a note of introduction to 
some one there — let him feel that the assist- 
ants there are as glad to help him as is the 
school librarian. The librarian may find it 
well worth her while to occasionally meet 
the members of the debating societies at the 
public library and explain to them the use of 
the different rooms and the various indexes, 
bibliographies and other helps which the 
school library cannot afford. She will try in 
every way to lead them out from the narrow 
limits of the school library to that great 
storehouse of good things which they may 
use long after schooldays are over. She 
should as far as possible be personally ac- 
quainted with the workers in the public lh- 
brary and let them feel that she is their ally 
and not their rival in this work for the 
boys and girls. 

But not only shall we train them in the 
use of the public library —surely we can 
do much to encourage the building up of 
home libraries in these bookless homes from 
which so many come. Let us create a love 
for books, a care in their handling and tse, 
an interest in bindings and good editions and, 
best of all, a desire on the part of the stu- 
dents to own certain books for themselves. 
Exhibitions of good books to own with prices 
and publishers given might be made at 
Christmas time. Something of this has been 
done in our own school library, and we 
are finding many of the students enthusiastic 
and coming into the library to announce to 
the librarian from time to time the growth 
of their little collections. In order that we 
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may better help the students in this matter 
the head of the English department has this 
term required of each freshman and each 
senior a brief paper entitled, “The books I 
own,” in which they are encouraged to write 
very frankly of their books, those they prize 
most, books they would like to own, books 
they wish they did not own, and their 
reasons. These papers are to be handed to 
the librarian after the various English teach- 
ers have corrected them and may serve as a 
guide to us in what we can do for individual 
pupils. We shall hope that the four years 
in high school may have a marked influence 
on their own libraries and that the senior 
papers may show something of this already. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
school library work is the voluntary reading 
of the pupils. Dean Balliet in speaking of 
the English work in the high school says: 
“There is something radically wrong if stu- 
dents do not want to read more of an author 
after studying one of his works. If they 
have had enough of Shakespeare in the 
few plays studied in school that teaching is 
a failure.” The students who come in spare 


study periods to read other works of Irving, 


George Eliot, Tennyson and Shakespeare are 
a delight to teacher and librarian. In the 
voluntary reading of the pupil the school li- 
much by way of suggestion. 
use the student may make of 
the occasional study period when he can 
afford to come in “just to read.” The books 
have been carefully selected —the “latest and 
best-selling novel” is not here to molest— 
there are interesting works on the subjects 
studied, general reference books and, best of 
all, those great works which have stood the 
test of time and never grow old — Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, the poets and novelists, 
essayists and historians who are dear to all 
book-lovers. The study of Ruskin’s “Sesame 
and lilies” leads many a student to seek these 
for himself, just to see and dip into them 
even if he does not really read them. Nothing 
would give the librarian greater joy than that 
the students should look back upon the li- 
brary as did Burne-Jones upon the little 
schoo] library at Birmingham as “that blessed 
institution where we spent many blissful 
hours” and which had proved to him the 
“open sesame” to those great works of 
poetry and romance which so influenced his 
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The librarian rejoices in the students 
they want to and not 
-the small girl from the 
Chaucer room, the walls are 
Sewell’s “Canterbury pilgrims” and Burne- 
Jones’s “Little Hugh of Lincoln,” and her cu- 
riosity has been aroused about the stories the 
pictures tell, or the pupil who wants to read 
the story of Nausica in “the real Homer, 
not Gayley or Bulfinch,” and the librarian is 
delighted to introduce her to Palmer's trans- 
lation of the “Odyssey.” Then there is the 
boy deep in the history of Greek philosophy 
or the girl struggling with “Sartor resartus” 
and trying hard to understand it —these are 
not exactly what we would recommend to 
students half-way through high school, but 
the librarian hesitates to interfere. Her heart 
goes out to them as she remembers her own 
schooldays when she was doing the same 
thing — reaching out for things quite beyond 
her grasp — standing on tiptoe, as it were, to 
understand a great man’s thought or geiting 
a glimpse of the glory of some great poem 
when most of it was quite beyond her ken. 
When to help and when to let alone, this 
is her problem. Some really need her at just 
this time; because “Sartor resartus” is hard 
reading let them not think this true of all 
standard literature: let her lead them to other 
beoks equally great but better suited to their 
age and tastes. Then, too, there is the seeker 
after knowledge who thirsts for information 
and is found reading the encyclopaedia 
through — the librarian can direct him to 
the many interesting books in science, biog- 
raphy and history which he might read in- 
stead. For the younger students who want 
“something interesting” what a privilege to 
introduce them to the myths and legends and 
old romances; to stories of Robinhood, King 
Arthur, Roland and Siegfried! Perhaps no- 
where in the whole field of library work 
does the librarian come in closer touch with 
the individual boy and girl than in the school 
library, where many of them are her daily 
visitors through the four years’ course and 
where she can have the help of teachers 
who know the students far better than she 
could ever hope to know them. The right 
took at the right time, that wonderful “psy- 
chological moment” of which we hear so 
much —this is the golden opportunity of the 
high school librarian. 
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HOW MAY THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARY CATALOGS BE MADE A 
SUBJECT OF STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS?* 


By Apa F. Livericut, Librarian Pedagogical Library, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa 


SoME years ago it was my good fortune to 
act as substitute for the librarian of a large 
normal school, I say good fortune because it 
was through this experience that my eyes 
were opened to the desirability of adding a 
course of instruction in the use of books and 
library catalogs to the normal school curricu- 
lum. You will agree with me that to be 
asked for Bulfinch’s “Age of fable” by a 
student who was seeking an account of the 
Crusades, or for McCarthy’s “History of our 
cwn times” as an authority on the life of 
Cincinnatus is, to say the least, startling. 
One should not imply, however, that they 
thought the Crusades a myth, or Cincinnatus 
a modern English gentleman. Is it not as 
fair to infer that the difficulty lay in the 
vague general method employed in giving 
references to students? References so vague 
that to give the desired assistance to pupils 
often requires the greatest ingenuity on the 
part of the librarian. 

The public schools instruction in 
music and drawing throughout the entire 
elementary and higher grades. Such: instruc- 
tion gives the pupils sufficient knowledge for 
the enjoyment of all the musical and art 
opportunities offered -by the community. 
Every teacher should realize the equal impor- 
tance of cultivating in children a desire 
for good books. The public library is part of 
practically every community, and the child 
needs to know how to use this institution 
to the best advantage and the greatest enjoy- 
ment. Although much has been done in this 
direction, we are not by any means in sight 
of the millennium. The program of study for 
the elementary schools of a large eastern city 
is a fair example of what is being done, and 
you will probably marvel at what the teacher 
has been able to accomplish under the cir- 
cumstances. 


give 


*Read at bi-state library mecting, Atlantic City, 


N. ]., March 20, 1909, 


The time total for the elementary school is 
300 minutes daily, and is divided as follows: 
Minutes 


Opening exercises 
Recesses 


Drawing 
Physiend emerciees. 


reading, literature, spelling, dictation, 


punctuation, correct usage, etc.)......... 90 

History, geography, physiology, penmanship, 

and cooking 57 

Now you will agree with me, I think, 
that in the 90 minutes devoted to languag 
including, as it does, grammar, composition, 
reading, literature, spelling, dictation, punc- 
tuation, correct usage, etc.; 15 minutes de 
voted to opening exercises, and the 57 
minutes to history, geography, physiology, 
penmanship and cooking, that to teach the 
children not only how to read, but, in the 
words of Mr, Charles McMurry, a popular 
educator, “to lead them into the fields of 
choice reading matter and cultivate in them 
such a taste and appreciation for a consider 
able number of the best books ever written 
that all their lives will be enriched by what 
they read,” is a lofty ideal but not a simple 
one. Still the already crowded curriculum 
need not be enlarged, for wisely planned, tive 
use of classics in the teaching of reading, 
history, and English should be combined wit! 
the prescribed text-books in such a way as to 
impose little effort, and bring forth excellent 
results, 

Assuming then that a love for reading the 
best books has been acquired in the elemen- 
tary and high schools, the normal school 
course, in addition to instracting students in 
the use of reference books to assist them in 
their own work, should inculcate in the pupil 
teacher a deep responsibility in leading chil- 
dren to choose the best books. It should 
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also include elementary instruction in library 
economy, as the majority, in their profession 
of teaching, must add the duties of class 
librarian to the regular school routine. Every 
normal school should possess a carefully se- 
lected library whose librarian should be a 
member of the faculty, not to give instruction 
in penmanship, a duty monopolizing a con- 
siderable part of the time of the librarian of 
a normal school not a thovsanc miles away, 
but one who should be able to impart both 
knowledge and enthusiasm for books and be 
able to supplement classroom instruction with 
library investigation. 

Emerson recognized the need when he 
pleaded for a “Professorship of books,” but 
while this suggestion comes from the East 
it is in the West that the most enthusiastic 
and comprehensive work is being 
Replies to letters addressed to about forty 
normal school principals asking whether a 
course in the study of reference books, 
children’s reading, and the use of library 
catalogs was included in the school curri- 
culum, show that aimost all of the West- 
ern schools give comprehensive courses in 
this branch of normal instruction, in many 


done. 


-ases publishing outlines of the work and in- 
cluding it in the school catalog as a 


dis- 
tinct course. In the East, with a few 
exceptions, no regular course 
Many Eastern schools, to quote from some 
of the replies received, “give some instruction 
in the use of reference books,” or, “a brief 
course in library administration,” or 
attention to the bibliography of the various 
subjects” or, to quote from a letter which 
may interest Miss Kroeger, “a course of pre- 
liminary instruction in library administration 
so that pupils will be able to graduate from 
a school like Drexel Institute in one year.” 

The study has been elaborated in other 
normal schools, and in several cities it is 
directed by a member of the public library 
staff. 

But all of this is a far cry from the com- 
prehensive and delightful course in Library 
use and children’s literature given in the 
Cleveland Normal School, or the practical 
courses given in Dayton, Ohio; Whitewater, 
Wis.; Normal, Ill, and Greeley, Col., to 
name but a few of the western schools which 
assign due importance to this instruction. 

The National Educational Association com- 


is prescribed. 


“some 
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mittee on Instruction in library administra- 


tion in normal schools compiled in 1906 un- 
der the direction of Miss Elizabeth Baldwin, 
kibrarian of Teachers College, New York, 2 
report which might serve as a text-book in 
normal schools. The committee suggests that 
not less than ten lectures or class periods 
with two hours’ practice work for each pe- 
riod be The instruction the 
following subjects: 

School libraries: place and value both as 
general and for special in- 
struction, types, how to organize. 

The public library and the public school: 
the field of each aad general relations, 
loans, bulletins, class-room libraries, mu- 


given. covers 


collections 


seums. 

How to use a library: books as tools, care 

of books, book-making, reference books. 

The school library room: location, light, 

heat and ventilation, equipment. 

Selection and ordering of books: authority 

of librarian, sources of material, aid in 
selection, sales catalogs, methods of or- 
dering and accounting. 

Children’s finding 

teachers, for children. 

Incoming books: 

marks of ownership. 

Cataloging and classification: systems of 

each, forms, preparation of cards. 

Library routine: loan and charging sys- 

tems, call-numbers, shelf-list. 

Binding: material, pamphlets, general care, 

repairs. 

Library associations: 

library schools. 

State laws relating to school libraries. 

It seems to me that this course is unneces- 
sarily technical. It is not necessary that a 
teacher should have technical knowledge of 
library economy such as the professional li- 
brarian requires. Give the normal graduate 
a working knowledge of the main points of 
modern library methods, of reference books, 
of children’s reading, and we have the idcal 
librarian. For he has been trained in psychol- 
ogy — educational psychology, rational psy- 
chology, physiological psychology, experimen- 
tal psychology — and according to Mr. Hugo 
Miinsterberg to be entirely successful in any 
profession one must be a psychologist. 

Whether this instruction shall be given 
in the normal school or in the public library 


reading: lists — for 


invoices, accessioning, 


national, state, local; 
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is a mooted point. In Dayton, Ohio, the 
Public Library is working out a course for 
the local normal school, an outline of which 
is given in the Lrprary yourNaAL for April 
1906. I have just learned that the Free Pub- 
he Library of Newark gives a course of study 
for normal pupils in the use of a library, cov- 
ering twelve hours of instruction, as many 
miore of practice work in the library, and 
collateral reading. An outline of this val- 
vable work is in course of publication. 

Both methods have their advantages, but 
it seems to me that the normal school is the 
proper place for this instruction. In conmec- 
tion with each .branch of study the teacher 
should give the bibliography of the subject, 
leading to research in both the school and 
the public library. The course in children’s 
reading might be given in connection with 
the English department. The librarian should 
give instruction in the use of reference books, 
above all emphasizing the resources of the 
English dictionary. I find that the varied in- 
formation contained in the dictionary is a 
constant source of astonishment to pupils. 
She should give instruction in classification, 
book numbers, cataloging, simple charging 
systems, the make-up of books (index, pref- 
ace, etc.), the care of books, the care and 
use of lantern slides, a great educational fac- 
tor which I should like to see included in 
She should give in- 


public library 
struction in the arrangement of the library 
catalog and its use, the order of books on 
the shelves, and acquaint them with the li- 


brary facilities of the community. She might 
accompany the class in sections to the public 
library, where the arrangement of the various 
departments could be explained. Much of this 
can be done in the form of lectures, but suffi- 
cient practice work to elucidate the lectures 
should be required. An occasional talk by 
one of the local librarians would be helpful 
and stimulating 

To include all or a part of this instruction 
in the normal school means a radical change 
in the general conception of the eastern nor- 
ma! school. Its purpose is admittedly to pre- 
pare teachers, and yet much of the time is 
spent in academic work which properly be- 
longs to the high school or the university. A 
semi-pedagogical study of the elementary 
branches I grant is necessary, but that four 
periods a week should be given to the study 
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of chemistry or physics, or two to penman- 
ship, seems out of all proportion. The over- 
emphasis of pedagogy and psychology to the 
neglect of scholarship which Mr. Miinster 
berg depiores in the American is to be avoided, 
but when one raises the normal school en- 
trance requirements, and then by a judicious 
rearrangement of the curriculum so that it 
shall include a study of the various reference 
books, of the nursery rhyme, the folk tales, 
the wonderful myths, the great poems, we 
add to the sum total of teaching knowledge 
and also to real scholarship. 

When to the practice of teaching in the 
training school under critic teachers is added 
the practice in the use of reference books in 
the library, under the direction of the libra 
rian, we are training the teacher to know 
how to use, to enjoy, and to choose good 
books, and to guide others to do so 


HONOR SYSTEM IN COLLEGE LIBRA 
RIES 

Every college and university librarian has 
to face sooner or later — and for the most of 
us it is sooner, much as we dislike to acknowl! 
edge it—the problem of stolen books and 
books hidden in various corners of the library 
building to insure future use by some selfish 
student. We may try to evade it, may do 
what we will, but the question is always be- 
fore us. It is a library disease, prevalent to 
a greater or less extent in every locality. And 
too often its spread is so rapid as to justify 
us In terming it a contagious disease. Who 
among ws, in the calm stillness of the refer 
ence library, has not had an excited student 
rush to the desk with the query: “Miss X.! 
do you know where Adams’ ‘Medieval civil- 
ization’ is? It was on the reserve shelf yes- 
terday and now it is not there, and I can't 
find any one in the library who is using it 
And we have an assignment in it for this 
afternoon.” Diligent search on the part of 
the librarian confirms the statement. The 
book is not in the library, or at least not to 
be found, and the whole class is thus de- 
prived of its use. When the time at which 
the work is due has passed, the book almost 
invariably appears in its proper place on the 
shelves as mysteriously as it disappeared. The 
period of greatest stress is just before a test 
or an examination. Indeed, the librarian can 
often tell the exact hour for which an ex- 
amination is scheduled by the demand for 
books. And the fact that librarians have no 
power to control students by marks and the 
unwillingness of the college or university au- 
thorities to prosecute students for offences 
of this kind makes the problem more com- 
plicated. 
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These are the difficulties with which we 
have been struggling in Beloit, and in the 
face of these obstacles in controlling student 
conduct in this respect, it has been decided 
that the wisest plan is not to attempt it, but 
te turn the whole matter over to the students 
themselves. For several years Beloit has 
employed the honor system to control all 
examinations, etc. The instructor does 
not remain in the room during any written 
work, and students are thus left entirely upon 
their own honor. All offences are referred 
to an honor committee, composed of members 
of each of the four college classes. Penalties 
are fixed by this committee and punishment 
inflicted with the approval of the faculty. 
The success of this method has been so 
marked that a year ago it was decided to 
extend this system of self-government farther 
so that it should include student conduct rela- 
tive to the library. This was determined 
upon only after much consideration and dis- 
cussion. It met with strong opposition even 
in the faculty, and many of the alumni were 
unwilling to give it their approval. The stu- 
dents themselves were its most loyal sup- 
porters 

The following extracts from the constitu- 
tion as it now stands, having been voted upon 
by the students and approved by the faculty, 
will give a clear idea of the workings of the 
system 


tests, 


The student body 
mainta 

so far as 
room 

college 
tio for 


of Beloit College, desiring to 
a system of self-government in said college, 
the conduct of the students within the 
is concerned and with regard to the use 
property, have established this constitu- 
their government, and have determined 
ment with the faculty of Beloit College that 
its provisions shall apply to and be final within 
t limits her after set forth 

This constitution shall be maintained 


ludicial committee 


It shall be the duty of the Judicial committee to 
hear all complaints made of the violation of this 
constitution and conduct investigations thereof as 
hereinafter provided It shall have the power to 
summon _the accused and witnesses before it and 
hear, try and determine the facts, adjudge the ac- 
cused guilty or not guilty and make recommendations 
as herein: afte r provided, 


by agree 


and enforced 
by a 


Violations of the 
any dishonest or 
that is conne¢ 


honor system shall 
dishonorable conduct 
ted in any manner, 

1. With any written work of the college required 
of the students during such time as the college 
shall be in session, 

». With the use or misuse of library equipment. 
(This, you will note, covers also injury of any kind 
to books or periodicals.) 

Whether or not the 


dishonest or dis 


consist in 
whatsoever 


conduct 
honorable 
question 
committee 


student is 
meaning of 
determined 
the evidence in 


of any 
within the 

of fact to be 
from all 


this article is a 
by the Judicial 
the case, 


All investigations of violations 
tem shall be conducted by the 
in the following manner 

A. Upon being informed by a student 
desires to make a complaint, the Judicial 
shall be convened at some fitting place 
the chairman tie reof and the 
complaining witnesses n 

B. At the said mocting the 
shall make their statements 


»f the honor sys 
Judicial committee 


that he 
committee 
ind time by 
said student and other 


complaining witnesses 
and shall be cross 
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member of the committee designated 
chairman for that purpose 

The Judicial committee shall then exclude all 
witnesses and vote upon the question of making 
an investigation If a majority vote to investigate 
they shall proceed to do so at once. 

D. The accused shall be called separately, in 
formed of the charges made, and requested to make 
a statement if he so desires. Witnesses for the 
accused shall then be called. All witnesses for the 
defense shall be cross-examined by a member of the 
committee designated by the chairman 

ll and “Opinion” 


examined by a 
by the 


“Hearsay” shall 
be exch ided 

All evidence shall be taken down in writing 
One copy shall be preserved by the committee and 
one copy shall mpany tl recommendation to the 
dean as reinatter provi led 

Aft 1aving heard all the testimony and 
concluded the “stigation, the Judicial committee 
shall exclude all persons not members from the 
room and then shall proceed to ballot on the ques 
tion of the accused guilty or not guilty 
Seven votes out of shall be necessary for 
a convic tion 

J he committee then proceed to 
upon the nature of the punishment that they shall 
recommend to the «shall be inflicted upon 
the accused Six tes out ¢ the nine shall be 
necessary to fix the punishment. The Judicial com 
mittee shall have full power to recommend any 
punishment that they shall deem suited to the case 

K. he commmittee shall then transmit to the 
Dean a copy of all the testimony taken, a short 
formulation of the offense of which they have found 
the defendant guilty. and the recommendation of 
the punishment they have decided upon. The Dean 
of the College shall then inflict such punishmnt 
as he shall deem merited by the accused, 

Whenever the during any in 
vestigation, shall two-thirds vote, 
that from some musual circum 
stances, they are iecide upon the matter 
before them, the n of said committee, or 
any mem! 7 chairman refuse to act, 
shall mass meeting 
and Said mass 
meeting shal t ed at once to elect a committee 
of twelve and said committee shall proceed to hear, 
try and determine ise same manner 
and under th tiones 


evidence 


veing 
the nine 


ballot 


hall 
shail 


ludicial committee, 

determine by a 
extraordinary and 


In accord with one of the yrtant prin 
ciples of pedagogy the punishment inflicted 
is made to correspond as closely as possible 
with the offence. For instance, in a 
case against the defendant, accused of having 
copied a theme and handing it in as original, 
the penalty was a failure in rhetoric for that 
semester, which of course necessitated the 
repetition of that course by the student the 
following year Again a student found guilty 
of taking a book from the library during the 
examination period was required to write 
themes additional to those assigned in the 
regular course, since this case was also an 
offence in the English department The 
names of the offenders are always carefully 
withheld, but each case brought before the 
Honor committee and acted upon is made 
known through the college paper. This un- 
doubtedly has its effect in deterring many 
from like offences. And the purpose of any 
such system should be not, primarily, to pun- 
ish offenders, but on the contrary, to do away 
with any tendency towards offence at all 

Of the success of the system perhaps it is 
early to speak in positive terms. The 
growth of the moral instinct is gradual, and 
so will be the growth of this system toward 
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its final perfection. “Honor systems do not 
exist in stereotyped form. They grow; they 
are the product of patient and prolonged 
effort,” and their roots must become firmly 
grounded in the traditions of the institution. 

This much may be said of the system at 
Beloit: that after a year’s experience we feel 
that we have ample cause for encouragement 
and that it is without doubt a step in the 
right direction. The paths of the librarians 
have not lain in as hard places as in previous 
years. The number of books missing and the 
number of clippings from magazines and 
newspapers has been greatly diminished. 
During the last semester examinations no in- 
stance of stolen books was reported. This 
leads us to believe that the system is win- 
ning its way, and if pursued farther will 
prove the most satisfactory and efficient 
means of regulating student conduct toward 
the library. 

Difficulties, of course, beset its path. Not 
the least of these is to seek out the guilty 
person. But in any method this obstacle must 
be encountered, and the aid given by the stu- 
dents themselves under this system is a val- 
uable factor. The constitution is based as 
far as possible upon the practicai laws of our 
nation, and the fact is emphasized that it is 
as much the duty of each individual to report 
a violation of the honor constitution as it is 
to report a violation of the laws of the city. 

The objection -will also be raised that while 
it may work in the small college it would be 
impractical for a university library. But ifthe 
honor system will work in the University of 
Virginia, where it was established in 1842, 
and in South Carolina College at Columbia, 
where it has stood the test of a century, and 
at Princeton, where I believe it has been 
in operation for some 14 years, why not else- 
where? And if it is satisfacfory in regulat- 
ing other activities, why not in connection 
with the library? 

Beloit, I believe, is a pioneer in extending 
the honor system to cover the use of the 
library. It is the belief that by applying the 
workings of the system in the two directions 
outlined in the constitution — the library and 
written work —that one will so act upon the 
other in developing student sentiment that its 
effectiveness in each case will be strength- 
ened. Both embody the one voluntary phase 

of student life which is demanded in civic 
life, the principle of relying upon one’s honor. 
In so far as this principle can be developed 
in the days when character is in the molding, 
in so far has there been a preparation for 
better citizenship in the years to follow. 

In closing let me add that we have little 
fear for the future of the honor system in 
Beloit. It is to be hoped that college and 
university librarians everywhere will give this 
method due consideration in dealing with 
one of the most difficult problems of library 
administration. Iva M. 
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THE STORY HOUR 


Tue place, and the only place for the 
Story hour, if one would get the most ideal 
results, is in the children’s room. Not in 
an auditorivm, or a room unfamiliar to the 
children; so far removed from their own 
particular domain, that they will feel they 
are going to a “show” where they will get 
something for nothing. For a certain class 
of children al] entertainments are “shows,” 
and free shows are the most desirable, but 
the least appreciated. 

Story telling in its generally accepted 
sense, and as it is usually practiced, is the 
province of the teacher; and the children 
think of it in connection with their school 
tasks. If it must be done in that way, 
follow the suggestion of one of our eminent 
librarians, and choose the teachers for your 
listeners, who, with their mature minds, ar: 
prepared to understand the relation between 
the story, and the children and books and 
information, and may make use of that 
knowledge for the benefit of a greater 
number of children, in lieu of the deeper 
influence the librarian may have over the 
comparative few. 

The library means books to the children, 
and should always mean books first, and 
last, too. In some cases, alas, the outside 
of the books is the most vivid picture in the 
child mind. The story should lead them 
to the inside; but should never stand out by 
itself, as more to be desired than the books 

The Story hour should begin in such 
way that it would never appear to have had 
a distinct beginning, but to have been always 
a natural part of the library. Perhaps I can 
best show what I mean by an illustration. 
Some Saturday morning in the spring, the 
children’s librarian may gather a few chil- 
dren about her and show them the first 
early wild flower. In the city I have in 
mind it is the anemone or easter bell. Call 
attention to its delicate beauty; its fuzzy 
little coat, which is needed, perhaps, to keep 
the little flower warm; tell them of its home 
and habits, and encourage them to search 
for it themselves. The children who know 
this flower would need no encouragement, 
for they have been brought up, so to speak, 
on wild flower picking, and know the hills 
and woods and fields, as well as they do the 
city streets. This should be kept up all 
through the season, taking the wild flowers 
in the order of their coming. Give the 
children their part in it, too, by asking them, 
where they can, to gather the flowers for the 
library; at the same time developing their 
powers of observation. 

Of course, the necessary books must be 
provided before this plan is carried out, and 
in time the children will go to them as 
naturally as they do to librarian, teacher 
or mother. Not only for more information 
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on the fascinating subject, but to verify facts 
they have noticed for themselves. 

It may take several years before perma- 
nent results begin to really show, but when 
they do the cornerstone is laid, and one is 
fairly on the way to the building of some- 
thing more than a mere air castle. 

In the beginning the child readers of the 
library must be considered, and that subject 
chosen which will make the strongest appeal 
and hold the interest of the greatest number 
of children. When that interest is once 
established, almost any subject can be 
taken up with equal success. Begin, how- 
ever, with flowers or birds or some very 
farailiar subject, as the best readers are those 
who actually see in their minds pictures of 
whatever they may be reading about. So, if 
the subject may actually be seen with the 
eyes, it will be a great help at first to those 
children who are deficient in imagination. 

Later, American history may be brought 
to the children most successfully in the 
Story hour. 

The children will never forget what they 
learn in this way, “true story” and legend 
so closely related, and will more and more 
turn to the books brought to their attention, 
which, by this time, will so greatly have in- 
creased in number and subject, that the 
children will never reach their end, and in 
the next generation we shall no longer hear 
the feverish cry, “New books, more new 
books !” 

All this, of course, must be done by the 
children’s librarian herself. No one knows 
the children as she does, and no one is so 
naturally and closely associated with the 
library, and particularly their own corner of 
it, in their minds, as she is. 

Do not bring in kindergartners or any 
outsiders, no matter how skilful they may be 
in story telling. I mean for the regular 
Story hour. A chalk talk or an especially 
interesting entertainment given once or 
twice a year is another matter. Even then I 
would go beyond the home town for the 
artist, who must have a special skill and 
unusual hold on the children to be successful. 

If the children’s librarian feels that she 
has neither time nor ability for this work — 
though she will never know what she can do 
until she tries, working up from a simple 
beginning — she may find an assistant who 
can take charge of the Story hour for her: 
but it will be at the risk of seeing herself 
superseded in the children’s love and in in- 
fluence over them and their reading. Of 
course, this means endless work for her at 
first, but it will become easier with practice, 
and she will gain a wonderful fund of know]l- 
edge and a breadth of vision that will more 
than repay her efforts, as well as closer 
association with the children, and the conse- 
quent added helpfulness which is the goal 
of every ambitious children’s librarian. 

Atice Wemortr CLarK. 
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MISS HEWINS IN NEW YORK 

Miss CarotinE M. Hewins was the guest 
of the New York Public Library on March 
31, and the event was made the occasion of 
a special exhibit at the Lenox Library of the 
earliest children’s books published in Amer- 
ica. The supervisors of work with children 
in the Brooklyn Public Library and the 
Queen’s Borough Public Library, together 
with their assistants and the children’s libra- 
rian of the Pratt Institute Free Library, were 
invited to visit the exhibit and to creet Miss 
Hewins. 

Librarians and assistants to the number of 
about 150 assembled at the Lenox at 0 30 a.m. 
At 10.30 adjournment was made to the York- 
ville branch, which was reached by a de- 
lightful walk along Fifth avenue beside Cen- 
tral Park to 7oth street. 

In the children’s room of the Yorkville 
branch Miss Hewins gave a most interesting 
account of the books she knew and loved as 
a child, illustrating her paper by exhibiting 
many of the books she characterized. The 
paper is a genuine human document with a 
very rare reminiscent quality, and it is to be 
hoped that Miss Hewins may be persuaded 
to publish it. 

Miss Hunt, Miss Hassler and Miss Cowing, 
of Pratt Institute, greeted Miss Hewins, and 
some of the greetings took the form of 
tokens of affection to be sent to the chil- 

dren’s room of the Hartford Public Li- 
brary, an old-fashioned nosegay, a minia- 
ture Maypole and a basket woven of 
pussy willows and filled with daffodils. 
Mr. Bostwick extended an _ invitation to 
the guests from other libraries to visit the 
branches, and in conclusion summed up the 
message of Miss Hewins’ paper by drawing 
a very interesting contrast between “tactics” 
and “strategy” in library management. mak- 
ing a strong plea for more of the latter in 
work with children—for more freedom in 
entering the world of books by their own 
choice rather than by too insistent recom- 
mendation. 

Miss Hewins was the guest of the York- 
ville branch at luncheon, and in the afternoon 
she visited the o6th street ard 58th street 
ranches. 


—_— 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY’S 
CHILDREN’S WORK * 


This is the first attempt to set before the 
general reader the various activities of a 
well-organized children’s department in the 
form of a popular handbook. It is so well 


*The work of the Cleveland Public Library with 
the children and the means used to reach them; 
published for the information of the citizens 
of Cleveland and the members of the National 
Educational Association, (Cleveland) 1908. 48 p 
O. il. 
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printed and illustrated as to invite a careful 
reading of the text which was prepared by 
the director of the Children’s department. 

The statistics of the issue of books from 
the main library, the seven branch libraries, 
the sub-branches, the settlement libraries, the 
home libraries, the high school libraries, 
the school libraries, and the classroom libra- 
ries should furnish convincing evidence that 
practical returns were not lacking during the 
year 1907. 

An interesting comparative table shows the 
percentage by classes of children’s reading in 
three districts (American, Bohemian and Pol- 
ish, and Russian-Jewish). Since children’s 
books do not lend themselves to a compre- 
hensive scheme of classification readily un- 
derstood by the general reader (or even by 
the librarian), it would be well to mention 
at the end of such a table the great popular- 
ity of certain authors or titles in the foreign 
districts, vis., the Bible, Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Scott, Arabian Nights, Little Women, 
Fiske’s “History of the United States,” Long- 
fellow’s Poems, etc. The extent to which 
these or other titles are duplicated is another 
interesting and suggestive piece of informa- 
tion to most persons. 

The importance of choosing editions attrac- 
tive to children and of preserving attractive 
covers by having books reinforced before cir- 
culating them is strongly and wisely urged, 
for it has a very practical bearing on getting 
the books read. 

The report of the children’s room of the 
Broadway branch gives an excellent idea of 
the main features in the work of a children’s 
librarian, and indicates the extent and friend- 
liness of her relations with the children and 
their parents. In this connection it will be 
noted that the eleven children’s librarians 
and members of the supervisor's staff have 
either graduated from library schools or have 
had special training for the work. 

The account of the work with home libra- 
ries is given with less discrimination and re- 
serve than characterizes other departments of 
the handbook. One is moved in this connec- 
tion to sound a warning note lest the new way 
of social service in libraries take on an air 
of patronage toward library patrons. Results 
of experience in the selection of books for 
home libraries and observations concerning 
the use of them would have very great in- 
terest for the general reader and would at 
the same time help the special worker. 

The most suggestive feature of the hand- 
book, to the children’s librarian, and to others 
who are working directly with children, is the 
admirable report of the boys’ and girls’ read- 
ing circles and clubs. During the winter 
1907-1908, 26 circles and clubs were organ- 
ized under the direction of a club supervisor, 
who gives a clear statement of the methods 
used and the results attained. The well- 
analyzed tabulation concluding the report re- 


cords the names of the various clubs; the 
size of their membership; the age, sex and 
nationality of the members; the attendance 
at the meetings, and the object of each club 
as stated by the children. No other library 
has yet attempted this branch of the work 
on so comprehensive a scale, and it is a mat- 
ter of considerable interest to know that the 
club work under such direction has proved 
a very effective means of extending the rec- 
ommendation of books, and that the relation- 
ship established with the boys and girls has 
in many instances obviated any necessity for 
discipline in the children’s room 

A list of publications for the use of teachers 
and children and a statement of the rules for 
the lending of books to children complete a 
handbook on whose appearance and content 
the Cleveland Public Library is to be heartily 
congratulated A.C. M 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERA 
TURE IN LIBRARIES 
(From The Dial, March 16) 


I am sure that many working librarians 
have, like myself, read with hearty approval 
the suggestion lately made in the Dial that 
beneficence toward libraries might advantag 
eously be directed toward the inside as well as 
the outside of the institution; that the gift of 
buildings might well be supplemented by oc- 
casional gifts of books that are worthy and 
desirable, but would otherwise not be likely 
to be added to the collection. We already 
have many dignified library buildings “which 
are a credit to our fair city,” as the president 
of the Board of directors remarks on dedica 
tion day. But fuel and light and salaries cost 
a deal of money: so do repairs and “inci 
dentals.” The pitifully meager residuum 
may spend on books. First of all, we mus 
buy plenty of copies of the popular novels of 
the day. They are often unobjectional and 
desirable, and the taxpayer is justified in his 
clamor for them 3ut, alas! too often we 
have no money left with which to purchas 
the Pennells’ “Whistler” or “Lowell’s “Gov 
ernment of England ;” while that choice edi- 
tion of “Purchas his Pilgrimes” is simply out 
of the question, even though a copy may be 
had at a great bargain. 

The object of that splendid endowment, the 
“General Education Fund,” is “to promote, 
systematize and make effective the various 
forms of educational beneficence.” On in- 
vestigation the honorable gentleman charged 
with the disbursement of this fund might dis- 
cover that many a monumental public library 
is an institution rather ineffective in the 
higher realms of culture. This is by no means 
the fault of librarians. Our expensive library 
machinery is in good working order. Libra- 
rians are best pleased when it is working with 
the best of materials. Most of us now refuse 
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to deal with stuff that is positively shoddy 
The popular demand is for goods of a pas- 
sable quality, even if dyed im rather crude 
colors. Shall we not have an opportunity to 
handle occasionally the more gracious silks 
and: satins —the finer and rarer products of 
literature ? Asa Don DICKINSON. 
LeavenwortH, Kan., March 3, t909 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN CALI- 
FORNIA 


LecisLATION of much importance to the 
library interests of California has been en- 
acted by the Legislature of that state at its 
session just concluded. In all, 1o bills deal- 
ing with library affairs were mtroduced, and 
of these nine passed, assuring the develop- 
ment of the admirable work of library exten- 
sion and organization for the state which 1s 
being so energetically carried on under direc- 
tion of the California State Library. 

Ihe most notable of the measures enacted 
is the county library act, based partly upon 
the county library methods in operation dur- 
ing the last 10 years in Ohio, Maryland and 
Oregon, but of much wider scope. It pro- 
vides for the creation of county library sys- 
tems by the county supervisors, either on 
their own initiative or by compulsion on peti- 
tion of one-fourth of the qualified voters of 
a county. Any town or city already having 
a library may, if it so desires, refuse to par- 
ticipate in the county system, in which case 
its property shall not be taxed for county 
library purposes, and its inhabitants shall not 
be entitled to county library privileges; such 
non-participation may, however, be caticelled 
at any time, if the city or town so desires 
Instead of establishing a separate county li- 
brary, the county supervisors are authorized 
to enter into a contract with the board of 
trustees of the free public library of any city 
or town, by which that library shall assume 
the functions of a county library, as pro- 
vided in this act. Im such case, the county 
will pay annually to the contracting library 
such a sum as may be agreed on. Such a 
contract may terminate at any time on six 
months ‘notice by either party. 

In the case of the establishment of a 
county library, such library shall be under 
the general supervision of a committee of 
three selected annually by the county board 
of supervisors from among its own mem- 
bers This committee elects the county li- 
brarian, who serves for a term of four years, 
subject to prior removal for cause after a 
hearing; no state residence qualifications are 
required of the librarian, but no person shall 
be eligible as county librarian who has not 
received, prior to election, “from the state 
librarian or from the librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California, or the Leland Stanford 
Ir. University, a certificate to the effect that 
in the opinion of such librarian he is well 
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avalified for the office. If at any time there 
shall be established by law in this state a 
system of certification of qualified l:brarians, 
each county librarian elected thereafter for 
a first term must hold a proper certificate 
provided by such system, in place of the 
certificate above mentioned The salary of 
the county librarian shall be fixed at not less 
than the salary provided by law for the 
county superintendent of schools. He shall 


2lso be allowed his actual and necessary ex 
penses incurred in travelling on the business 
of his office.” While the library committee 


is empowered to make the general rules of 
pelicy and administration of the county it 
brary, the detailed management of the library, 
selection of books and appointment and dis 
missal of employees shall be entirely in the 
power of the county librarian 


The work of the county librarian is defined 
as to “build up and manage, according to 

‘epted principles of library management, 
a library for the use of the people of the 
county. He shali co-operate in every expe 
dient manner with the librarians of other 
public libraries within the county, including 


the county law library, and render such as- 
sistance to all as will tend to increase their 
efficiency, and may establish delivery stations 
and branch libraries within the county.” 
The county library systems of the state are 
placed under the general supervision of the 
state librarian, who is required, either person 
ally or through assistants, to visit from time 
to time the libraries in each county and in- 
quire into their condition; expense of such 
visits are to be defrayed from the state 
library fund. “The state librarian may annu- 
ally cail a convention of county librarians, to 
assemble at such time and place as he may 
deem most convenient, for discussion of ques- 
tions pertaining to the supervision and ad 
ministration of the public libraries, and other 
ts affecting the welfare and interest 
f the county libraries It is hereby made the 
duty of all county librarians to attend and 
take part in the proceedings of such con 
vention when it is called.” Expenses of such 
attendance are to be paid from the county 
iibrary fund. Each county librarian is re 
quired to present to his board by July 15 of 
every year a report on the condition of his 
library system for the year ending June 30, 
preceding. A copy shall also be sent to the 
state librarian and the report shall contain 
any such additional statistical or other intor 
tration as the state librarian deems desirable, 
for the collection of which the state hbrartan 
may send out instructions or question blanks. 
County libraries established under the act 
shall be free to the public, but the privilege 
f home circulation is restricted to residents 
of the county exclusive of the inhabitants of 
cities or towns not taxed for county library 
purposes. After establishment of a county 
library a tax for its maintenance shall be 
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levied by the county board of supervisors, 
and county bonds may be issued for the 
erection or equipment of library buildings or 
the purchase of sites. All funds of the county 
library system are required to be kept as a 
separate fund, known as the county library 
fund, and careful regulations are made for 
disbursements from same. After the estab- 
lishment of a county library system, it shall 
not be discontinued except by a two-thirds 
vote of the electors of the county, voting at a 
special election called for this sole purpose. 

Supplementing this act, is an amendment to 
the existing Political Code, providing for 
the transfer to the county library system of 
the books and funds belonging to the teach- 
ers’ institutes and libraries. Such transfer 
is to be made at the option of the county 
superintendant, and when effected the county 
library is required to expend all such funds 
for the purchase and maintenance of books 
of professional interest to teachers. Another 
amendment makes existing school district 
libraries a part of the county library system. 
Such district libraries will become branches 
of the county library, and their funds will be 
transferred to the county library fund; they 
will be able to draw upon the main library 
for books not in their own collections, and 
will be subject to the administrative rules 
established by the authorities of the main li- 
brary. 

Several noteworthy amendments were also 
made to the Public Libraries Act of the 
state, enacted in March, 1901. These repeal 
the tax limit section, leaving the amount 
of the tax for library purposes to be settled 
according to local need, and also places the 
disbursement of the library funds solely in 
the hands of the library trustees. The re- 
moval of the tax limit is intended to leave 
lecal libraries unhampered and to permit 
larger appropriations than previously, but it 
would seem that this end might have been 
more fully assured by also fixing a minimum 
limit, below which library, appropriations: 
might not be set. 

A larger appropriation for the work of 
the state library is also assured, by an amend- 
ment to the Political Code, providing that 
“$co00 of the fees collected by the secretary 
of state each month and paid by him into the 
state treasury shall constitute the state li- 
brary fund.” 

Of the 10 library bills introduced into 
this year’s legislature, the only one that did 
not pass was that appropriating $100 a month 
for the establishment of a state library 
school.* This met with no special opposition, 
but it was generally felt that the school and 
its maintenance should be provided for by 
the State University, and so no action was 
taken. The establishment of such a school 
is, however, regarded as of so much import- 


*This bill was noted in L. 3., March, p, 129; bu 
it did not pass, as there erroncously indicated. 
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ance to the library interests of the state, 
that it is probably only a matter of time be- 
fore its organization is assured, either 
through the university or under special state 
appropriation, H. E, H. 


BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT AT 
LANTIC CITY, MARCH 18-20. 


THE 13th annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association and the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was held at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 19 and 20. Perfect weatlier 
and an excellent program insured the success 
of the conference, at which there was an at- 
tendance of about 260. The particular feat- 
ure of the meeting was the special meeting of 
the New Jersey Library Association, held 
March 18-19, which offered a strong induce 
ment to New Jersey librarians to be present, 
and was planned for the consideration and 
discussions of problems which would appeal 
especially to the librarian of the small library. 

At the first session of the New Jersey Li 
brary Association meeting, on the evening of 
March 18th, Mr. Charles A. George, presi 
dent of the Association, presided. 

Miss Sophia Hulsizer, of the New York 
Public Library, spoke on the topic “How to 
make a library more useful to a town,” by 
relating her experience in reorganizing a li- 
brary in a small mining town in Pennsyl- 
vania. (This paper may be published in a 
future number of the Lirprary JOUBNAL.) 

The chief useful features were reorganiza 
tion; re-registration and the possibility of 
getting rid of a mass of records and rubbish, 
the accumulation of years; the purchase of 
many copies of new and popular books; the 
installing of a new catalog system, and secur- 
ing the interest and co-operation of the people 
of the town, which was done by enlisting the 
services of a newspaper reporter, who kept 
boosting the library in the newspapers. 

Miss Hulsizer is of the opinion that the 
usefulness of the library depends largely upon 
the librarian’s knowledge of books; her abil- 
ity to impart knowledge, and a knowledge of 
the needs of her people, rather than the mak- 
ing of elaborate lists and the use of too much 
red tape. 

Under the head of discussion the following 
librarians were called upon to bring out some 
particular feature by which the usefulness of 
the library is being increased. 

Miss Morris, of Summit, spoke of the force 
of example with children and in children’s 
work, and of the results that can be obtained 
by getting and retaining their interest, 

Miss Weston, of Burlington, explained the 
social features of library work in her town, 
referred to the personal appearance of the 
librarian and to work with boys. 

Miss Mulligan, of Perth Amboy, referred 
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to her work with mechanics and tradesmen. 
Notices of the books in the library on Useful 
arts were published in the newspapers in- 
stead of in printed catalogs. By this 
means information of what the library con- 
tained had a wider circulation than a printed 
catalog ever hoped to have. The beneficial 
results of this method was noted when me- 
chanics and tradesmen would call at the li- 
brary for books on their trades which they 
had noted in the newspapers. 

Miss Peters, of Bayonne, told of the work 
with clubs. The librarian attended the club 
meetings and assisted in the preparation of 
programs, arrangement of debates, and pur- 
chase of books for clubs. As a result of the 
assistance rendered the clubs, the circulation 
of books and interest in the library was in- 
creased. 

Miss Lupton, of Rahway, spoke of her work 
with teachers and school children. Bibliog- 
raphies, reference, and reading lists for use in 
the schools were made. She told of the in- 
terest the school children took in studying a 
large globe in the library and of following 
the naval fleet around the world. 

Miss Campbell, of Riverton, referred to 
the work of a library in a small town of 3000 
inhabitants. The interesting features were 
lectures, extension work and work with for- 
eigners. 

Miss Bowman, of Plainfield, spoke of the 
advantages of buying books through experts. 
In her opinion the usefulness of the library is 
increased by the judicious selection of books 
and the helpful suggestions of the experts. 

Miss Yeomans, of Madison, spoke on the 
participation of the library in local activities. 
Books are bought and borrowed for use of 
teachers, schools and study clubs. Members 
of the library staff attend at the public play- 
grounds, and are identified in the movement 
red improving and making the “Town Beauti- 
ul ” 


Miss Constantine, of Hillburn, on the topic 
“Work with schools,” told of bulletin making 
and books illustrating geography and history. 

Miss Provost, of Elizabeth, has great faith 
in the usefulness of magazines. In the Eliza- 
beth Library back numbers of magazines are 
collected and circulated. The children are 
encouraged to use them, and if they are not 
returned nothing is said. 

Miss Waite, of Hightstown, spoke on refer- 
ence work with boys and girls. The teachers 
in Hightstown send their classes to the li- 
brary for supplemental reading. The circula- 
tion of books is discouraged and work with 
reference books in the library encouraged. 

Miss Rathbone, of East Orange, told of 
work with boys and girls after leaving school, 
and of the effort to encourage the habit of 
reading. Lists of the recent fiction are made 
and circulated, and special attention given to 
juvenile fiction. 
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Miss Smith, of East Orange, spoke of the 
practice of having readers of judgment and 
discretion read and criticise books about to 
be placed in the library. 

Miss Foley, of Freehold, spoke of: aid to 
scholars. Bulletins of authors and poems that 
people ought to know were prepared for 
graded reading. The demand for such bul- 
letins by readers and teachers in Freehold 
warranted their preparation and circulation 

Miss Schall, of Montclair, spoke of the 
effort of the library to supply information on 
the subjects desired. On holidays, and on 
demand, the resources of the library are col- 
lected, including magazine articles, bulletins, 
pictures and special lists are placed on special 
shelves and tables. Special attention is given 
to supplying information for school children 

Miss Bradley, of Cranford, told how the 
library was aided by donations, lectures and 
by the clubs of the city. 

Mr. Dana, of Newark, explained the use 
of book bulletins in the Newark Library, and 
of the practice of having books read by 
teachers and others in order to get an appre- 
ciation of the value of the good books. 

Mr. Dana presided at the second session 
of the New Jersey Library Association, which 
was devoted to five-minute discussions 

Miss Agnes Cowing, of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library, speaking on the affirmative 
side of the topic “The making of picture 
bulletins for use in libraries and schools,” 
stated that in the Pratt Institute Library they 
were of the opinion that it was of distinct 
value to have picture bulletins on the walls 
for the children to see, supplemented by poe- 
try, brief descriptive matter and good reading 
lists. 

Miss Cowing advocates the exchange of 
picture bulletins, and can see no reason why 
we should not have co-operative picture bul- 
letins as well as co-operative book lists 

Miss E. H. Mulligan, of the Perth Amboy 
Library, speaking on the negative side of the 
topic, says that when she left the library 
school she was filled with enthusiasm for 
picture bulletins, but after a long series of 
experiments has come to the conclusion that 
their chief benefits are for those who make 
them, and not for those who see them. Al 
though efforts in this direction have met with 
more or less success, the interest never 
seemed equal to the time, labor and money 
spent in the preparation of bulletins. 

Miss Louise Morris, of the Summit Public 
Library, speaking on the affirmative side o 
“The advantages and disadvantages of li- 
brary clubs,” told of the organization of a 
girl’s reading club in Summit. It was in- 
spired by the need that existed among a half 
dozen working girls with whom the librarian 

came in contact. The club met in the library 
one evening each week, did fancy work, while 
the librarian read to them, choosing books 
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that would be of interest to them. An execu- 
tive committee for the cluh was formed of 
ladies in the town interested in social better- 
ment of the town. The club was then called 
the Literary Club. 

The club has grown to such proportions 
that on Jan. 1 this year it left the protecting 
wing of the library and called itself the 
Woman's Institute of Summit, hired a large 
building and is supported by annual associate 
membership dues of $2 for active membership 
and $1 for associate membership. 

As to whether this club has been of advan- 
tage to the library it is hard to say. All the 
girls in the institute become library members 
sooner or later, if they are not members when 
they join the institute. 

Another club that proved of advantage to 
the library is the Anti-Coop League. The in- 
itiation consists of a pledge to handle all 
books with care and clean hands. Meetings 
are held twice each month, and are conducted 
according to parliamentary rule. The ad- 
vantage of this league to the library is to be 
measured by the improved condition of the 
books, and the effect of the league upon the 
habits of the children of the library. 

Miss Elizabeth Bockius, of the Camden 
Free Public Library, referring to an experi- 
ence with boys’ clubs in Camden, is not in- 
clined to favor them. The Boys’ Reading 
Fraternity of Camden was organized to en- 
courage the reading of non-fiction. The club 
had the usual number of officers, held meet- 
ings once each month, were disorderly and 
generally a nuisance and a disadvantage to 
the library. The boys disregarded their 
pledges to read non-fiction and read whatever 
they pleased. Miss Bockius is of the opinion 
that club work is not the work of the librafty, 
and that the time devoted thereto is at a 
decided loss to the library. 

Miss Louise Harvey, of Asbury Park Free 
Public Library, speaking on the affirmative 
side of the topic “The advantages of story- 
telling in libraries,” said that the children en- 
joyed story-telling and that it is a means of 
bringing them in contact with good books. 

Miss J. Maud Campbell, of the Passaic 
Public Library, does not agree with Miss 
Harvey in the advantage of story-telling in 
the library. She holds that it is the duty of 
the teacher and not the librarian to tell sto- 
ries to the children; that the time wasted in 
the preparation of the stories might be de- 
voted to other duties of greater importance 
in the library. 

The social session was held on Friday 
afternoon, and was in charge of Mrs. Charles 
A. George, Mrs. William C. Kimball, Miss 
Ruth Yeomans and Miss Frances Rathbone, 
Miss Louise R. Morris, Miss E. Hazel Mul- 
ligan and Miss Sarah B. Askew, who looked 
after the pleasure and comfort of the mem- 
bers of the Association and their guests. 
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The first session of the 13th annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Library Club and the 
New Jersey Library Association was held on 
Friday evening, March 19, with Mr. George 
in the chair. 

The Hon. Franklin P. Stoy, mayor of At- 
lantic City, made an address of welcome. 

On motion a vote of the thanks of the As- 
sociations was extended to the trustees of the 
Atlantic City Free Public Library for their 
invitation to make use of their building. 

Mr. John C. Dana, of Newark, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That in our opinion the efficiency 
of the public libraries of New Jersey will be 
impaired rather than increased by making 
them subject to the civil service law of New 
Jersey. 

Resolutions of regret on the death of Miss 
S. Augusta Smith, of the Montclair library, 
were offered and adopted. 

Owing to the illness of Mr. Stockton Ax- 
son, Mr. Christian Gauss, professor of mod- 
ern languages at Princeton University, read 
a very interesting paper on “Popular educa- 
tion in literature. This paper will, it is hoped, 
be published in the Lrprary yourRNAL. A 
brief synopsis of this paper would be inade- 
quate. 

Mr. Edward L. Katzenbach, of Trenton, 
speaking on the topic “What the municipality 
expects in return for the money appropriated 
for library purposes,” said that it is difficult 
to see how the municipality could expect to 
receive a great deal in return for the meager 
appropriations which are made for library 
purposes. Appropriations are as a rule very 
small if considered in relation to the work 
which the libraries are expected to perform. 
What the municipality under our system 
usually expects in return for its appropria- 
tion is that the parties in power may be satis- 
fied and that some little may be accomplished. 
The municipality as a whole is usually satis- 
fied with all things of a municipal nature, 
provided the tax rate is not too high and 
public works of a respectable temporary char- 
acter are extant and capable of being shown 
to visitors. 

The second session was held on Saturday 
morning, March 20, 1900, under the direction 
of the Pennsylvania Library Club, with the 
president, Mr. Arthur Low Bailey, in the 
chair. 

Mr. William Parker Cutter, librarian of the 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass., ex- 
plained the provisions of the new copyright 
bill and of those sections of the Payne tariff 
bill which affect the importation of books by 
libraries. Discussion upon these points fol- 
lowed. 

The chairman introduced Dr. Cornelius 
Weygandt, professor of English literature at 
the University of Pennsylvania, who gave a 
delightful talk upon the Celtic Revival, sneak- 
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ing from a personal knowledge of and friend- 
ship with the writers standing in the foremost 
ranks of this movement 

In Scotland, Professor Weygandt said, the 
real Celtic writers are Neil Munro and Fiona 
McLeod. The work of William Sharp under 
the latter pseudonym is not to be regarded as 
an expression of dual personality, but rather 
as a clever literary hoax. English literature 
has been influenced but little by the Welsh, 
who are really bilingual, and have devoted 
their greatest literary efforts to works writ- 
ten in their own tongue. The most typical of 
Manx writers is not Hall Caine, but T. E. 
Brown, one of the most interesting poets of 
the last 50 years. The Celtic revival in its 
influence upon English literature centers 
chiefly about the Irish, novelists, dramatists 
and poets of the last 20 years. The works 
of the older novelists — Lever, Lover and 
Carleton — are usually to be found in free 
libraries, which will probably have also the 
more recent novels written by Jane Barlow, 
Emily Lawless and Katharine Tynan Hink- 
son. The latter is a much better poet than 
novelist. Rosa Mulholland, Shan Bullock and 
William Buckley, the last-named writing with 
almost painful fidelity to the Irish life of to- 
day, are promising young novelists of the 
Celtic movement. 

The Irish renaissance has produced a new 
drama also, influenced by the work of Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck. “Land,” by Padraic Colm, 
grips the reader as the “Pillars of society” 
grips him. The plays of William Butler 
Yeats and of Lady Gregory have done for 
Gaelic Celtic legends what Lady Guest, in 
her translation of the “Mabinogion,” has done 
for Cymric Celtic literature. 

Three poets of high literary merit devel- 
oped by the Celtic revival are George W. 
Russell, better known as “A. E.,” Lionel 
Johnson, who died in 1902, and William But- 
ler Yeats. Russell is a man of many inter- 
ests — business man, artist, author and father 
confessor for those who have wandered from 
conventional religious folds. The late Lionel 
Johnson, who in his “Art of Thomas Hardy” 
has produced the greatest piece of modern lit- 
erary criticism, has published two books of 
eloquent and dignified verse, the second of 
which, “Ireland, and other poems,” is out of 
print and consequently difficult to find in any 
library. William Butler Yeats is a poet rank- 
ing in importance with our own Poe, and is 
to be placed among the writers who have 
done a small thing supremely well. Readers 
of Stevenson’s “Letters” will recall his ap- 
preciation of the work of this young Irish 
author. 

The Celtic revival, foreshadowed by Mat- 
thew Arnold and by Renan, was begun by 
the publication of Yeats’ “Wanderings of 
Oisin” in 1888 A noteworthy feature of its 
development is the founding of the Gaelic 
League by Dr. Douglas Hyde, the object of 
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which is to restore the original Irish lan- 
guage as a medium for national literature 

Miss Ada F. Liveright, librarian of the 
Pedagcgical Library, read a paper entitled 
“How may the use of books and library cat- 
alogs be made a subject of study in normal 
schools?” (See L. 3., p. 160.) 

Mr. Montrose J. Moses read an admirable 
paper on “The experimental temptation; or, 
the attractive power of books versus the li- 
brarian’s method,” which will be published 
in a coming number of the JourNAL. 

The third session was held on Saturday 
evening, March 20, with Mr. Edwin H. An- 
derson, assistant director of the New York 
Public Library, in the chair. 

Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of 
Princeton University, read a delightful paper 
on “Book matters at home and abroad,” an 
answer to the criticisms of American libraries 
in English periodicals which will probably be 
printed all or in part in the L. y. Miss Mary 
W. Plummer, director of the Pratt Institute 
Library School, read a charming sketch deal- 
ing with the “Seven joys of reading.” 

The last paper of the evening was a de- 
fense of the modern system of elementary 
education, by Dr. George Twitmyer, superin- 
tendent of public schools of Wilmington, Del., 
under the title “School methods and library 
work.” 

Mr. Arthur Low Bailey announced that the 
new copyright bill had been passed by the 
United States Congress, and resolutions of 
appreciation for the protection therein of- 
fered to libraries were adopted. 

Mr. F. W. Faxon, chairman of the travel 
committee of the A. L. A, presented the 
plans of the committee for the conference to 
be held at Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28- 
July 5. 19090. These plans are published in 
detail in the A. L. A. Bulletin for March. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Tue first of a projected series of meetings 
for the discussion of children’s books in for- 
eign languages was held at the Webster 
branch in March. Mrs. Mokrejs, formerly 
children’s librarian of the Cedar Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, gave a most interesting account 
of the literature of the Bohemian nation. A 
collection of about 100 books printed in 
the Bohemian language and illustrated by 
Bohemian artists was shown, and Mrs. 
Mokrejs translated a humorous folk-tale. 
During the past winter a regular story hour 
for children has been held in the Bohemian 
department of this branch. Mrs. Mokrejs 
as a visitor and one of the regular assistants, 
a Bohemian, have alternated in reading or in 
telling the Bohemian folk-tales in their na- 
tive language. A, 
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ORDER FROM THE FRENCH MINIS- 
TER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION * 
Art. 1, Sec. 1. There shall be created in 

the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 

Arts a higher commission of libraries with the 

following membership: ex-officiis the director 

of higher education, the director of archives, 
the inspectors-general of libraries, the ad- 
ministrator-general of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, the director of the Ecole des chartes. 

Sec. 2. Two members elected by the offi- 
cers of 1st, the Bibliothéque Nationale, 2d, 
the state public libraries: Mazarine, Arsenal, 
Sainte-Geneviéve, 3d, the librarian of the 
Museum histoire naturelle and the archivist- 
librarian of the Musee de l'enseignement 
public. 

Sec, 3. Two members elected by the offi- 
cers of the libraries of the universities of 
Paris and of the departments. 

Sec. 4. Two members elected by the libra- 
rians of the chief municipal libraries classed 
as such according to Art. 6 of the decree of 
the 1st of July, 1897. 

Sec. 5. Six members designated by the 
minister, of whom two shall be members of 
Parliament and four chosen from the chief 
officials of the libraries, and from the mem- 
bers of the “corps savants” and the office of 
higher education. 

Art 2. All members of the commission 
shall be chosen for a term of four years. 

Art. 3. A ministerial order shall deter- 
mine the rules governing their election. 

Art. 4. The minister shall designate the 
president, the vice-president and the secre- 
tary of the commission. 

Art. 5. The commission shall meet at least 
once a year on the call of the minister. 

Art. 6. It shall give advice on all ques- 
tions laid before it directly by the minister, 
as well as on questions previously examined by 
the Permanent Section provided for in Art. 7. 

Members may formally express opinions, 
which shall be sent to the Permanent Section. 

Art. 7. The Permanent Section shall com- 
prise eight members chosen by the minister 
from the different classes enumerated above. 
Two members at least shall be chosen from 
the elected members. The minister shall 
designate the president, vice-president and 
secretary of the Permanent Section. 

Art. & The Permanent Section shall give 
advice on matters calling for prompt action 
as well as on the opinions expressed by the 
members cf the commission. 

It shall prepare the form of presentation 
of such questions as may be laid before it 
by the minister and on which the commission 
is to be consulted. 

Art. 9. The order of March 18, 1892, shall 
be and is hereby repealed, as well as all regu- 
lations contrary to the provisions of the pres- 
ent order. 
*A translation of a recent circular of the French 
Minister of Public Instruction; it is a significant docu- 
ment in current French library progress. 
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American Library Association 


BRETTON WOODS CONFERENCE 
Announcement of hotel rates for the Bret 
ton Woods conference is made in the 4. 1. A 
Bulletin for March as follows: 
At the Mount Washingion 

One in a room without bath $3.50 to $4 pet 
day 

(A limited number of small single rooms 
in towers and on ground floors at $3.50 per 
dey). 

Two or more in a room without bath, cach 
$3 per day. One person in a single room 
with bath, $6 per day. 

The rate for bath for two or more per 
sons is $2 per day additional whether it is 
attached to one room, two rooms or a suite 

(Thus two rooms with bath between, occu 
pied by four ladies or four gentlemen will 
cost each person $3.50 per day. One room 
with bath occupied by two will cost each 
person $4 per day). 

At the Mount Pleasant 


Two in a room without bath, each $3 per 
day. 

Three or four in large room without bath, 
each $2.50 per day. 

Same rate for bath as the Mount Wash 
ington. 

Rooms may be reserved in advance at any 
time by addressing the secretary, stating ac 
commodations desired, price per day, time of 
arrival (as near as possible), wishes or ar- 
rangements as to roommate and the likeli- 
hood of joining the “mountain and shore” 
post-conference coaching party under the per- 
sonal conduct of Mr. F. W. Faxon, chairman 
of the Travel committee. Full details of 
post-conference itinerary, cost, etc., will be 
in the May Bulletin. 


Program 
It is planned to have four general sessions, 
two, including the first or opening session, 
to be of a somewhat miscellaneous character 
The central thought of the other two sessions 
is Co-ordination and Correlation of effort, be- 
tween, 


(a) libraries. 
(b) libraries and schools. 

(a) One whole session. Will involve 
a discussion of such questions as (1) Storage 
libraries in relation to “live” and “dead” 
books and to problems of book selection and 
elimination. (2) Libraries as reservoirs for 
large districts; County libraries, etc.; Clear- 
ing houses. 

(b) One whole session. Co-operation be 
tween libraries and schools; a resumé of the 
work which has been done, and discussions 
of the possibilities of its extension and im- 
provement. 

At the remaining session it is proposed to 
have among other things (1) a book sympo- 
sium devoted to, 
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(a) Technical literature 

(b) Recent books for boys 
(2) Suggestive problems of a public iibrary 
of medium size. 

It is the desire of the Program committee 
to leave ample time for discussion at all 
sessions. Additional topics are still under 
consideration and the foregoing is subject to 
some modification. 

Interesting programs are being prepared 
by the several sections and affiliated societies. 
That of the college and reference section, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. W. W. 
Bishop will discuss the three topics (a) The 
relations between branch libraries and the 
central collection in reference work. (b) 
Reference problems arising from the size ot 
great collections. (c) Municipal legislative 
reference libraries. The papers already 
promised for this section ensure sessions of 
exceptional profit and distinction 


COMMITTEES 
Bookbuying Commiitce 


The Bookbuying committee of the A. L. 
A. is now working upon a list of “Novels for 
adults” which is to cover about 700 novels 
for adults, of which libraries buy each year 
the largest number of copies. The first draft 
of this list has been issued and sent to 35 of 
the largest public libraries for revision. 

Federal Relations 

The committee has had a number of 
matters under its consideration during the 
period which has elapsed since its appoint- 
ment. 

1. An attempt was made to take away 
from public libraries the privilege of free 
importation of books, by imposing a duty 
upon them in the proposed new tariff bill. 
Your committee protested against such duty, 
and was represented by Mr. W. P. Cutter of 
Forbes Library, Northampton, in opposition 
to such duty, in the hearings before the Con- 
gressional committee. The New York Public 
Library trustees shortly afterwards passed 
resolutions protesting against any such duty, 
and their action has been followed by a 
number of other libraries. It is recommended 
that library boards throughout the country 
pass such resolutions and transmit copies 
thereof to their senators and congressmen. 
At present it seems probable that no change 
in the tariff law will be made with reference 
to libraries 

2. In regard to the question of permanence 
of designated depository libraries your com- 
mittee has nothing to report except its in- 
creesed conviction of the need of some 
change in the statute so as to make the desig- 
nation more permanent. Attention is called 
to the remarks on page 19 of the St. Louis 
Mercantile Library report for 1908 and to 
the paper read by the Superintendent of 
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Documents, before the Association of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Nov. 18, 1908, in which paper Mr. 
Post said “No greater good could be wrought 
in library economy in the various states than 
a movement looking to the proper location 
of these depositories, and the obtaining of 
legislation making them permanent instead 
of leaving then subject to the whims of 
members of Congress. I{ permanently desig- 
nated after careful selection, valuable and 
useful collections could be built up, where 
now are scattered, unclassified and unused 
sets.” 

3. A copyright bill (H. R. 28,192, Report 
2222) was reported from the Committee on 
Patents in the House of Representatives, by 
Mr. Frank D. Currier on Feb. 15. It passed 
the House of Representatives on March 3, was 
substituted in the Senate for the pending 


Senate bill and passed that body on the 
same day. It is consequently now a law. 
It is recommended that libraries procure 
copies of the report above referred to de- 


scribing the bill. The only changes which 
seem to be of importance with reference to 
libraries, are that there is a prohibition of the 
importation of piratical copies, which im- 
portation it is believed has not occurred to 
any extent, and also that the number of 
copies imported in any one invoice is dimin- 
ished from two to one. Taking everything 
into consideration, the passage of the bill was 
an event from which librarians have little to 
apprehend. The co-operation of the lbrary 
Copyright League with your committee aided 
much in preventing dangerous provisions 
from being incorporated in the bill. The 
“manufacturing clause” has been extended to 
cover a requirement that “that printing of 
the text and binding” of the book “shall be 
performed within the limits of the United 
States.” This clause may possibly give rise 
to some trouble. 

4. Shortly after the beginning of the cur- 
referred to the 


rent year, there was com- 
mittee by the council, the question of the 
admission of library bulletins to the privi- 
leges of second class mail matter. The 


statutes of the United States require that 
publications to be admitted to this privilege, 
in addition to other provisions of no interest 
here, must appear at stated intervals, at 
least quarterly, and have “a legitimate list 
of subscribers.” Especial provisions permit 
the use of the privilege by benevolent or 
fraternal societies or orders, or by “regularly 
incorporated institutions of learning,” a 
trades union, or “strictly professional literary, 
historical or scientific societies.” Under the 
present law it would seem that a library 
bulletin or other publication may be admitted 
to the «mailing privileges, provided it has “a 
legitimate list of subscribers,” or the library 
is a “regularly incorporated institution.” 
Some of our libraries used the second class 
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privilege for their bulletins under the above 
provisions. When a library is not an incor- 
porated institution, but merely a department 
of municipal government, it is not at present 
entitled to the privilege unless it has a sub- 
scription list for its bulletins. 

In the latter part of December the com- 
mittee was informed that the Assistant At- 
turney General for the Post Office Depart- 
ment had decided that the Bulletin of the 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library, which is 
regularly incorporated, had been deprived of 
the privilege of second class entry, which it 
had enjoyed for some time. The chairman 
of the committee at once took up the matter 
with the various government de yo 
The Commissioner of Education, . Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, reported that the ‘Bureau 
of Education ‘had always considered public 
libraries as educational institutions. The 
Attorney General, Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
stated that the matter was one for the de- 
cision of the Postmaster General, Hon. 
Charles Von L. Meyer, and gave a letter of 
introduction to him, stating at the same time 
orally, that on first impression he agreed 
with our contention that public libraries were 
institutions of learning. The decisions of 
the courts were next investigated, and an 
article was prepared in the nature of a brief 
upon the legal status of public libraries in 
America, which article it is hoped will be 
published in an early issue of the American 
Law Review. Copes of the article were 
filed with the Attorney General, and the 
Postmaster General and, under date of Feb. 
5, the latter wrote as follows: “I thank 
you for your courtesy in submitting this 
matter, which will be of value in the con- 
sideration of this question, which, as you 
were recently advised, is now under review. 

“In this connection, I am pleased to advise 
you that at my suggestion the Postal Com- 
mission has inserted ‘public libraries’ (in 
order to fix their legal status beyond any 
doubt) in section 344 of the codification of 
postal laws reported to Congress on the 
25th ultimo so that they will have the same 
privileges as the so-called regularly incor- 
porated institutions of learning.” 

The bill to which reference is made was 
introduced by Mr. Overstreet in the House 
of Representatives (H. R. 27,007) on Jan. 
25, 1909, and is entitled “A bill to codify, 
revise and amend the postal laws of the 
United States.” Under section 344, page 
169, line 3, occurs the provision inserting 
public libraries among the organizations per- 
mitted to have second class mailing privileges, 
whether they are regularly incorporated or 
not. This bill seems not to have passed at 
the last session of Congress, and it is sug- 
gested that librarians who are interested in 
the matter may well call the attention of 
their senators and congressmen to the desir- 
ability of passing the bill with the inclusion 
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of the provision. After further consideration 
of the matter, under date of March 2, a letter 
was received from the Postmaster Genera! 
from which the following sentences are 
taken: “I beg to inform you that the recent 
adopted policy of the department in respect 
to publications of this character is as follows: 

“The admission of regular publications of 
public libraries, duly incorporated and non- 
profit sharing, under the provisions of the 
act of July 16, 1894, is believed to be in 
accordance with the spirit and purpose of 
said act and therefore authorized. They will 
be so considered and entered upon compli- 
ance with the provisions of said act as herein 
construed.” 

In this connection it is deemed proper + 
inform you that the postmaster at Spring 
field, Mass., has been requested to advise 
the publishers of The Springfield City 
Library Bulletin that the department is pre- 
pared to give consideration to the new 
application for admission of that publication 
to the second class of mail matter with a 
view to taking favorable action thereon.” 

We may congratulate ourselves upon the 
fortunate decision of this question, which 
was fraught with some grave dangers to 
libraries, in case it had been held that they 
are not institvtions of learning. 

Bernarp C. Sterner, Chairman. 


State Library Commissions . 


NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISS/0O\ 
The commission has submitted to the gov 
ernor its ninth annual report for the year 
ending Oct. 31, 1908. The activities of the 
commission are described in detail and the 
results of the year’s work summarized. The 
commission’s 173 travelling libraries have 
been circulated 708 times with an aggregate 
circulation of 93,286 v.; “12 new libraries are 
on record; 51 libraries have been aided in 
improving their methods; 142 have been 
directly aided in other lines; 270 purchasing 
lists were distributed; 32 addresses were 
made, besides many informal talks before va 
rious gatherings; 45 persons have been given 
a measure of library training; 2836 books 
have been bought for the regular and special 
travelling libraries; 3224 books have been 
prepared for circulation; 16 grange meetings 
were attended and 10 of them addressed; 
over 2000 magazines have been distributed 
To do this work, besides the large amount of 
office work, 108 visits have been made to ]- 
braries, 65 to travelling library stations, and 
31 to towns without libraries. This can be 
actually expressed in figures; the work with 
bulletins and pictures, answering reference 
questions, looking up special books and ar 
ticles, and the many small items cannot he 

computed.” 
The latest duty imposed upon the commis 
sion has been that of providing travelling 
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libraries for the several penal and correc- 
tional institutions of the state; 2438 volumes 
have been purchased for this purpose, and 
30 of these special libraries have been placed 
in the various institutions for which they 
were intended. As the number of inmates 
in the various institutions is at times more 
than 3820, the number of these volumes is 
inadequate. “The size of the libraries varies 
from 25 volumes in the smaller jails to about 
250 each in the New Jersey Home for Girls 
and the Essex and Hudson County peniten- 
tiaries.” Only 15 are sent to the electrocution 
house at the state prison, from which a spe- 
cial request was received. 

The commission now has a record of 182 
libraries in the state of which 124 are free. 
In these 182 libraries are 1,667,262 books. 
These with the books in the travelling libra- 
ries make a total of 1,681,005 volumes in cir- 
culation in the state. The circulation, so far 
as can be computed from the reports re- 
ceived, was 6,786,979, and with the circulation 
of the regular travelling libraries makes a 
total of 6,880,265. The population of the 
state according to the state census of 1005 
was 2,144,134. This gives an average of more 
than three volumes to every inhabitant in the 
State. 

NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC 
MISSION 

A bill establishing a state library commis- 
sion passed the General Assembly of North 
Carolina on March 8. The bill provides for 
a commission of five, consisting of the Su- 
perintendent of Public instruction, the state 
librarian, two other persons to be appointed 
by the North Carolina Library Association, 
and one other person to be appointed by the 
governor. Al] these persons will serve with- 
out compensation except as to provisions for 
travelling expenses, etc.; the time of service 
is arranged as follows: 

Lhe appointee of the governor shall serve 
one year; the appointees of the North Caro- 
lina Association shall serve one for two 
years and one for three years; and on the 
expiration of these terms, one person shall 
be appointed for three years by the governor 
and by the North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion, annually, according to the vacancy to be 
filled. An annual appropriation of $1500 is 
arranged for by the bill. The work of the 
commission is to be along the usual lines. 

OREGON LIBRARY COMMISSION 

The second biennial report of the Oregon 
Library Commission, 1906-1908 (1909, 38 p. 
©.) describes in detail the work of the com- 
mission. Free travelling libraries are now 
sent regularly to 90 stations in the state, and 
there are applications from 15 places on file 
for the next annual purchase. The recorded 
circulation of books from those libraries 
which were returned for checking during the 
biennial period was 24,727 volumes. For the 
school libraries, the Commission has per- 
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formed the services required by law and has 
bought 54,825 books for school districts, the 
method of purchase having saved about one- 
third on the cost of these books. The total 
amount spent for the two years past is $30,- 
589.79. “The Commission has loaned to de- 
bating societies 253 libraries on public ques- 
tions, and has made numerous shipments to 
members of the Legislature of 1909 in re- 
sponse to inquiries for material on the laws 
and business administration of other states 

“The number of public libraries in the 
state has increased from three at the time of 
the organization of the Commission to 18, 14 
of which are supported by taxation. Many of 
these libraries are the direct result of the 
travelling libraries. The Comission has aided 
most of the libraries in book buying, classifi- 
cation and library methods. 

“An effort has been made to meet the special 
needs of certain communities by establishing 
a general loan collection to supplement the 
travelling libraries.” 

In the legislative reference work carried 
on in Oregon the State library and the Li- 
brary commission have co-operated, and as 
the State library contains the necessary pub- 
lic documents and law books the Commission 
has collected the general literature, indexed 
it and done the reference work. As the funds 
for carrying on the legislative reference work 
were not provided for in the law creating the 
Commission, the work cannot be carried on 
without some definite financial arrangement 
by the state legislature. 

This interesting report should be read 
throughout to gain a true idea of the vitality 
and energy of the work that is being carried 
on by the Commission. 

TENNESSEE FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 

An act providing for the establishment of a 
Free Library Commission in the state of 
Tennessee recently passed the legislature. By 
the provisions of this act the commission will 
be constituted of three persons appointed by 
the governor and serving respectively for 
terms of two, four and six years, besides the 
state librarian and state superintendent of 
public instruction. The officers shall consist 
of a chairman to be elected by the Commis- 
sion for a term of one year and a secretary, 
appointed by the Commission, but not from 
their own number. The secretary shall re- 
ceive compensation for his services and the 
Commission will when possible defray travel- 
ling expenses of its secretary and members, 
when these are incurred in commission busi- 
ness. The work of the Commission is planned 
along the same lines as that of other library 
commissions, and it is proposed to hold the 
regular annual meeting in January of each 
year. 

TEXAS LIBRARY 


4ND HISTORICAL COM- 
ISSION 
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There has recently been passed b 
Texas legislature a bill creating the 
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Library and Historical Commission. This 
bill was signed by the governor on March 19, 
is now in effect, and the first meeting of the 
commissioners will be held within a few days. 
The bill creates the Texas Library and His- 
torical Commission of five members — the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, the pro- 
fessor in charge of the School of History in 
the University of Texas, and three persons 
to be appointed by the governor for a term 
of two years. The commission elects a state 
librarian at a salary of $1500, who will act as 
secretary of the commission. The commis- 
sion, acting through the state librarian, be- 
sides giving advice to public libraries of the 
state, conducting library institutes, and en- 
couraging libraries generally, is to collect and 
may publish- material relating to Texas his- 
tory, and is to properly arrange, index, and 
preserve the archives in the state library; to 
carry on legislative reference work, and is to 
make a biennial report of the condition of 
the state library and of the public libraries 
of the state. 

The first commission will consist of the 
following persons: R. B. Cousins, superin- 
tendent of public instruction; George P. Gar- 
rison, professor of history in the University 
of Texas; Major George W. Littlefield, of 
Austin; Richard Mayes, of Corsicana, and 
Mrs. J. C. Terrell, of Fort Worth. 

Sections providing for travelling libraries 
and for the distribution of Texas state docu- 
ments to the public libraries of the state were 
passed in the house, but were struck out in 
the senate. The appropriation for the com- 
mission is to be provided for later. 


State ‘Library ‘Associations 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 

The regular monthly meeting of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Association was 
held in the children’s room of the Public 
Library on Wednesday, March 17, with an at- 
tendance of 86. It was announced that the 
speaker for the next meeting, at which the stu- 
dents of the New York State Library School 
are expected to be present as guests, would 
be Professor William A. Wilbur, dean of 
George Washington University. The presi- 
dent reported that the Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford memorial volume, containing the ad- 
dresses delivered in memory of the former 
Librarian of Congress, was almost ready for 
distribution. (Every member of the associa- 
tion in good standing is entitled to a copy. 
Those desiring one will please notify the 
treasurer.) The president then introduced 
the speaker for the evening, Mr. Thorvald 
Solberg, register of copyrights. 

The title of Mr. Solberg’s paper was “The 
new copyright law: how it differs from the 
old.” It was a clear presentation of the pro- 
visions of the law which is to take effect July 
I, 1909, especially as they are of interest to 
librarians. 
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The new copyright bill has a long history 
It was first introduced May 30, 1906, and has 
been the subject of extended discussions, 
conferences and congressional hearings, at 
which all the interests affected by the ne 
legislation were represented. The change in 
the new law as brought out by Mr. Solberg 
are briefly as follows: The provision, fruit 
ful of misunderstandings, that the copyright 
take effect with the preliminary filing of the 
title, which might be years before the boo! 
was published, has been changed, so that 
copyright now will begin only on actual pul- 
lication. Also, the deposit of a book before 
publication is no longer required, though it 
must still be made after issue of copyright 

Another advantage secured is that the pe- 
riod of protection accorded to the holder is 
lengthened. The first protection remains at 
28 years, but the renewal period has been 
increased from 14 to 28 years. This still 
falls short of the period agreed to at the 
Berne convention, which is during the life- 
time of the author and 50 years after death, 
resulting in a uniform expiration for all the 
works of an author. 

In its wording the new law is clearer ani 
defines the various classes covered by cop) 
right more explicitly. The subsidiary rights, 
such as translation, dramatization, adaptation 
production of plays, etc., are more carefully 
guarded. 

As regards international copyright the fo! 
lowing changes have been made. Foreign 
books not in the English language desiring 
American protection need no longer be printed 
in this country. For English books, how 
ever, the requirement has been retained and 
the provision that it must also be bound here 
has been added. Also, English books have 
been accorded an ad interim protection in 
this country for 60 days. This provides that 
30 days after its publication in England are 
allowed for the deposit of the book in t! 
United States copyright office and a furth 
period of 30 days to complete the producti 
of the American copyright edition. 

In regard to importation of copyric’!t 
books, there is but little change, except th»! 
free importation of books by libraries an 
other educational institutions, when for u-« 
and not for sale, is limited to one book per 
invoice. 

At the conclusion of the paper a brief dis 
cussion participated in by some of the mem 
bers, and Mr. Solberg served to bring out 
more definitely some of the provisions as re 
gards importation, the questions of piratical 
editions and the interpretation to be given 
to the word prints. 

Cart P. Vitz, Secretary 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The preliminary announcement of the New 
York Library Association in regard to its an- 


nual meeting to be held in September, ap- 
peared in the Lrprary jouxNnat for March. 
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As therein stated, books for special classes of 
readers and assistance for special classes of 
readers will be given foremost consideration. 
One session will be devoted to the discussion 
of Books for foreign readers. Miss Maud 
J. Campbell, of Passaic, N. J., will conduct 
the session devoted to this subject, which is a 
sufficient guarantee of its success. It is pro- 
posed to have, not only the theory of the 
question illuminated, but to emphasize prac- 
tical ways and means. Mr. Bostwick, of the 
New York Public Library, will spcak from 
the theoretical standpoint, in a large and 
cosmopolitan city, while there will be speak- 
ers representing the work which is being done 
in smaller cities. 

Mr. Robert Watchorn, Commissioner of 
Immigration, whose name stands for honest 
and sensible dealings with the immigrant, 
has been asked to tell why, in his opinion, 
the foreign readers need library opportunities. 
Librarians of public libraries cannot fail to 
understand the need of consideration of this 
question. 

Reading for rural communities. so well 
presented to the Association by Dean Luib- 
erty Hyde Bailey at its last meeting, will 
receive further consideration. Miss Zadee 
Brown, library organizer for the New York 
State Library, will act as chairman. Miss 
Brown’s work brings her into constant con- 
tact with rural communities and we may feel 
sure of a muatitude of practical suggestions. 
Miss Martha Van Kensselaer, of Cornell 
University, is a member of the committee, 
and will supplement the library point of 
view with her practical “reading-for-farmers’- 
wives” point of view. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, chairman of the 
Committee on library training in normal 
schools, and Miss Mary E. Hall, chairman of 
the Committee on high school libraries, are 
planning for the reports asked for at last 
September’s meeting. The work of these two 
committees is so closely allied that one ses- 
sion will be devoted to their consideration 
and discussion. Prof. G. P. Bristol, of Cornell 
University, will give a paper in connection 
with the subject of the High school hbrary. 

As previously announced the book sym- 
posium will again be a feature of the pro- 
gram, with Mrs. Fairchild as conductor 

The Indoor and outdoor entertainments 
cemmittees have already been appointed and 
their preliminary activities will, without 
denbt, offer constant sources of entertain- 
rent at the proper moments. Many will 
plan to spend a part of their vacations at 
the Hotel Sagamore, before the week of the 
meeting and after, for the full enjoyment and 
rest to be found on the waters of Lake 
George and under the pine trees of Green 
sland. Mr. Krumbholz’s generous offer of 
the extension of the special rates from Sep- 
tember 10-30 is one to receive courteous ac- 
ceptance C. M. Secretary. 
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VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

with the meeting of the Co- 
Association of Virginia 
November, a prelim- 


In connection 
operative Education 
in Newport News last 
inary organization was effected of the Li- 
brary Association of Virginia. This was 
done at a well attended meeting of those in- 
terested — librarians and others — presided 
over by Mr. W. M. Black, of the Jones Me- 
morial Library, Lynchburg. On recommend- 
ation of a committee (composed of Dr. H. R 
McIlwaine, state librarian, chairman; Dr 
James S. Wilson, of William and Mary Col- 
lege, and Mrs. B. B. Munford, of Richmond) 
Mr, W. H. Sargeant, librarian of the Norfolk 
Public Library, was elected president, Mr. 
W. M. Black, secretary, and Mr. E. G. Swem, 
assistant state librarian, treasurer; and the 
president was directed to appoint a commit- 
tee, of which the three officers should be 
members, to draft a constitution and to pre 
pare for a meeting of the association in April 
at which the constitution could be adopted 
and a more permanent organization effected. 
The additional members of the committee 
were, by direction of the president: Dr. H. 
R. Mcllwaine, chairman; Dr. J. C. Metcalf, 
of Richmond College, and Mrs. B. B, Mun- 
ford. The committee has its report on the 
constitution ready, and has decided to have 
the meeting of the association on April 10, 
1909, in Richmond. Some librarian of prom- 
inence will be invited to address the associa- 
tion at that time 

The purpose of the association is to unite 
the energies of all teachers, school officials, 
professional and literary men, members of 
women’s clubs, members of the various edu- 
cational associations, and all others inter- 
ested in the library movement, in an effort 
to disseminate information as to the best 
methods of establishing and conducting li- 
braries, as to the selection and purchase of 
books, and as to the value of the library as 
a factor in the general educational move- 
ment H. R. McItwartne, 

Chairman of the committee 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

Edwin L. Shuman. literary editor of the 
Chicago Record-Heraid, delivered an ad- 
dress before the last meeting of the Chicago 
Library Club, March 11, on “How to judge 
a novel.” Confining himself chiefly to the 
plot, action, and characters, he analyzed 
these elements in detail illustrating his points 
with interesting examples from standard and 
current novels. Among the numerous tests 
that Mr. Shuman suggested for distinguishing 
gcod novels from poor ones were those of 
motive and character. He showed that the 
popular novel of the hour fails most fre- 
quently in naturalness and adequacy of mo- 
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tive in the acts ascribed to the characters. 
One of his tests of a really good novel was 
this: “Does any one of its characters live 
in your memory with the symmetry and 
reality of a flesh-and-blood acquaintance?” 
Mr. Shuman’s address will form part of a 
book on “How to judge books,” to be pub- 
lished within the year. 
Bess Goupperc, Secretary. 
KANSAS CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The First Library Club of Kansas held its 
second annual meeting March 26, at Junction 
City, Kan. 

The first subject for discussion was clubs 
for boys and girls, Miss Glenn, of Junction 
City, telling of the successful King Arthur 
Club, started=by her in Junction City. The 
boys of this club meet every week and each 
boy in turn has an evening to represent and 
describe his favorite hero. 

Comparison of statistics of the libraries 
represented was interesting and profitable. 
Mrs. Brown, of Salina, was elected president 
for next year, and Miss Lee, of Manhattan, 
re-elected secretary. There was considerable 
discussion of the state organizer bill, which 
failed to pass the Kansas legislature. 

Mary Cornecia Lez, Secretary. 

THE NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 
The regular meeting of the New York 
Library Club was held on the afternoon of 
March 11 in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 213 West 23d st., with 
the president, Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, in the 
chair The preliminary business included 
the election of 19 new members; the adoption 
of amendments providing for life member- 
ship, and a smaller quorum in the Council; 
a proposition to abolish the article limiting 
the expense of a meeting; nominations for 
officers and council for mext year; and 
various reports. 

[he program of the afternoon was a dis- 
cussion of the relations between librarians 
and binders. Miss Rose Murray, supervisor 
of binding in the New York Public Library, 
drew two striking pictures, contrasting the 
method of the binder of the past in his deal- 
ing with the librarian and that of the present 
day binder who is studying the problems 
of binding books specially for the public li- 
brary. Each book, says the modern binder, 
must be treated as an individual and given 
special treatment, according to its quality of 
peper, its illustrations, its size, its importance, 
its condition, etc. The binder of to-day will 
use his best materials and his best workmen 
on the public library books and all this for 
the sake of his trade, for there are no profits. 
But although the librarian realizes many im- 
provements in the methods of the binder of 
to-day over the one of the past, she realizes 
also that he is, as he says, still a 
There is great need, says Miss Murray, for 
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a better machine made book. The cost of 
sufficient extra care in machine binding is 
not as great as the cost of rebinding by 
hand 

Mr. Robert Rutter spoke in defense of the 
binder on the question of machine-made 
books. He said: The problem of making 
books engages the utmost ability and th: 
utmost skill of the publisher, the printer and 
the binder. At this stage the author con 
trols the situation. While thirty or forty 
years ago he was content to receive a ten 
per cent. royalty, and bargaining between 
author and publisher was never heard of, 
to-day he can, if so disposed, demand a price 
for his manuscript. The publisher also has 
to contend with the problem of a price on 
his books low enough to make a market for 
them. The binder, therefore, has to resort 
to machinery to reduce the cost of binding 
There is great opportunity for improvement, 
but the librarians must bring the pressure 
on the publishers and not on the binders. 

Mr. F. J. Pfister next spoke briefly on 
seme varieties of the problems illustrating 
each with an example and invited librarians 
to visit his bindery to inspect the work 

Mr. Cedric Chivers answered Miss Mur 
ray’s charge somewhat as follows: Dissatis- 
faction has been expressed with both classes 
of binders, the old and the new. I cannot 
clain:, of course, to be anything but a modern 
binder. Binders have also been criticised 
for so-called “experimenting,” but this is 
necessitated by the quality of paper used in 
medern books, which is very soft and spongy 
During the last twenty years the paper 
problem has varied from month to month 
I have in my collection books printed within 
the last forty years which have been issued 
as many as 300 to 400 times. The only 
objection to this paper is that it is so good 
that every pege of the book after this usage 
is intact. if there were only two kinds of 
paper, the good and the bad, it would be 
easy enough; we would bind the good in one 
way and the bad we would not bind at all 
It is impossible, before you have hand! aa and 
subjected it to the test to know just how 
the paper is going to wear when the book 
is bound. Under these circumstances, and 
as we desire to bind books in the best 
possible way, we have had to rely on the 
friendly co-operation of the librarian. | 
have been working four years in this country, 
and I must confess that this desired co- 
operation has not been forthcoming. The 
librarians have been far too busy and have 
not considered the subject of binding to be 
of as great importance to them economically 
as it is But what we need to know is, 
when binding is not satisfactory, exactly how 
and why it is not; and when it is, what has 
made it so 

Evizaretu L. Foote, Secretary 
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Library Schools and Training 

Classes 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
The following special lectures have been 

given before the school during March: 

Miss Ethel Ramsey, special agent, Depart- 
ment of Public Health and Charities, 
Philadelphia 

March 3. The family and the poor laws. 
March 4. Pennsylvania poor laws. 

Miss Helen U. Price, consulting librarian of 
the Pennsylvania Free Library Commis- 
sion 

March 9. Fiction for girls between the 
ages of nine and eleven. 

March 10. Fiction for girls between the 
ages of eleven and fifteen. 

March 11. Love stories for girls. 

March 11. Early magazines for children. 

March 12. Magazines for children. 

Mr. Gilbert D. Emerson, bookbinder, Phila- 
delphia 

March 15. Bookbinding material. 
March 16. Book mending. 

Mr. Montrose J. Moses, literary critic, New 
York City. 

March 17. Social forces in 
literature: Educational theories 
the child’s book. 

March 18. The publisher and the child’s 


children’s 
and 


book. 
March 19. La Fontaine. 
Miss Mary Wright Plummer, director of 


Pratt Institute Library School. 

March 22. Poetry for children (two lec- 
tures). 

Miss Alida Lattimore, executive secretary of 
the Child Labor Association of Allegheny 
County and of the Western Pennsylvania 
Branch, Consumers’ League 

March 29. Child labor. 

[Through the courtesy of the Pittsburgh 
Playground Association, the students of the 
Training school have attended lectures on 
the Education of children. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Alice L. Smith, class of ‘04, was 
married March 8, to Mr. Joseph Imhoff 
Bingham. 


The annual dinner of the Library School 
Association was held at Atlantic City, March 
20. There were fifty members present 

Miss Frances J. Olcott, director of the 
Training School for Children’s Librarians, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, visited the 
school on March 10 and spoke to the class on 
¥. work in her school. 

? Miss N. E. Browne, secretary of the A. L. 
A. Publishing Board, lectured to the class 
on the work of the board on March 22. 

The Pratt Institute Library class visited 
the school on March 27. ; 
B. Krogcer, Director 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Important changes in the cataloging in- 
struction given at the school will be made in 
1909-10. The Junior course, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Bacon, will continue throughout 
the year and will be based on the new A. L. 
A. rules instead of the Library School rules 


as heretofore. The instruction in classed 
cataloging will be put into the Senior 
course, under Miss Jones. Although the 


number of hours devoted to cataloging in the 
Junior year will not be increased, the time 
formerly given in the first classed 
cataloging will be used in developing more 
fully the work on dictionary cataloging. In- 
stead of the present method of teaching 
classification, as for a classed catalog, it 1s 
intended to combine as far as possible the 
teaching of subject headings with the teach- 
ing of classification. In place of the fifty 
hours of required Junior practice on the New 
York State Library catalog, arrangements 
will be made by which each member of the 
Junior class will be required to have not less 
than fifty hours of additional practice under 
competent revision in approved libraries 

The changes have been made primarily at 
Miss Bacon’s request to bring more unity 
into the Junior cataloging course and to put 
the primary emphasis on the general methods 
in vogue in the libraries to which the 
students go after leaving the school rather 
than on the special method of any one library. 
Miss Jones’ contention of the classed cata- 
loging ensures thorough instruction in that 
form of catalog, but it will be taught for 
its comparative value rather than as a basis 
for the elementary work. It is believed that 
the instruction in the two kinds of catalogs, 
when supplemented by practice in the modi- 
fied methods in use in other libraries will 
give the students a better comparative know!l- 
edge than could be otherwise secured in an 
equal amount of time 


year to 


SUMMER SESSION 
The general course of the summer session, 
June 9-July 21, will be essentially the same 
as that given in 1907-08. The lectures on 
children’s work will be reduced in number 
from 9 to 5, while the work in book selection 
will be slightly increased This work will 
include lectures on Principles of selection, 

Aids in selection, and Morality in fiction, 

by Miss Bacon, and lectures on Editions, 

Publishers, and New York best books list, 

by Miss Wheeler. Miss Bacon will direct 

the technical work in classification, catalog- 
ing, shelf work and allied subjects. The 
other lectrres and their subjects are: 

A L. Peck, Gloversville: Book buying and 
The library in a small town as the centre 
of intellectual activities (2 lectures). 

Miss Zaidee Brown, State organizer: Admim- 
istration 

Miss Edna Lyman, Oak Park, Ill, and Miss 
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Anne T. Eaton, Albany, N. Y.: Work with 
children. 

The special course of eighteen lectures in 
Government documents and Reference work 
which will be given by Mr. Wyer and Mr. 
Walter, June 10-24, if at least six applications 
are received by May 15, was noted in the 
LipRARY JOURNAL for March, 1909. This 
special course cannot be combined with the 
general one, but must be taken separately. 

Applications are already coming in for the 
summer session. Miss Edna M. Sanderson, 
registrar, New York State Library School, 
will receive applications and answer any 
questions from prospective students. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Mr. Phineas L, Windsor, librarian of the 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex., has been 
appointed librarian of the University of 
Illinois and director of the Library school. 
We look forward with great anticipation to 
his coming in July, as his leadership will 
mean much for the future of the school. 

Since the beginning of 1909 the school has 
been fortunate in the matter of outside lec- 
tures: 

Mr. Purd B. Wright, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
delivered two lectures, in which he described 
the work of the library in relation to indus- 
trial workers. 

Mrs. S. C. Fairchild gave four lectures, 
two of which were illustrated, on topics of 
vital interest. 

On March 31 Mr. Carl B. Roden, assistant 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, de- 
livered two lectures on Foreign literature and 
literature for foreigners in American libraries 
and The stereopticon as a library advertiser, 
in the latter case a practical demonstration 
being given. 

Miss Edna Lyman will be present during 
the month of Apri] as special lecturer on 
library work with children. A short course 
of seven lectures will be given to the Junior 
class, while an advanced course of 24 lec- 
tures will be given to the Seniors, in which 
especial emphasis will be placed upon an 
acquaintance with juvenile literature. 

Among recent visitors the school was glad 
to welcome Mrs. Sibley, director of Syra- 
cuse University Library School, who spoke 
informally of the work done at Syracuse. 

In accord with what is now a firmly estab- 
lished custom, the members of the Senior 
class went on Feb. 8 to various public libra- 
ries in Illinois for a month’s practical field 
work, where by the hearty co-operation of 
the librarians the fullest opportunity was 
given them to gain as much experience as 
possible in a limited time. 

At the close of the field work the students 
gathered in Chicago for a week’s inspection 
of libraries, binderies and book stores, under 
the supervision of Mr. Wilson. Usually 
pleasant weather and attractively comfort- 
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able headquarters at the Hotel Del Prado did 
much to give a cheery side to essentially 
strenuous activities. Because of the cordial 
manner in which the visitors were received 
by the librarians, it was difficult to remember 
that motives other than pleasure had 
prompted the visits. At Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library all were entertained at 
luncheon, while at Oak Park Public Library 
and at the Monastery Hill bindery afternoon 
tea was served. At the Field Columbian 
Museum the class was favored with the 
guidance of specialists in examining a great 
variety of historic records. An especially 
appreciated feature of the visit to The John 
Crerar Library consisted of a lecture by Mr. 
Andrews, outlining the administration of the 
library. In response to the invitation of the 
Chicago Library Club to attend its meeting 
of March 11, the class had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Edwin L. Shuman’s lecture on 
How to judge a novel. 

Messrs. Aksel G. S. Josephson and Carl 
B. Roden have recently given to the Library 
School a card bibliography of Otto Hartwig, 
so well known as editor of the Zentralblai: 
fiir Bibliothekswesen. 

Miss Bertha Schneider, '07-'08, returned 
to the university in February as reviser of 
Junior cataloging. 

In March Miss Mayme Batterson, B. L. S, 
1908, resigned her position in Mount Morris 
College to accept the librarianship of the new 
public library at Pendleton, Ore. 

Miss Mary Bigelow of the class of 1906 
has accepted an assistantship in the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Public Library, succeeding 
Valeria Fetterman, 1907, who has entered 
the Saginaw ( Mich.) Library. 

Mr. Einar Siderwall, ‘07-'08, is engaged 
as cataloger in the Northwestern University 
Law School Library. 

Miss Norah McNeill, of the present Senior 
class, has accepted the librarianship of. the 
High Schoo] Library at Lead, S. D., for the 
next academic year. 

Apert S. Witson, Acting Director. 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Immediately after the end-semester ex- 
aminations, Jan. 28-Feb. 2, the students left 
the library school to keep their appointments 
for field practice. Even the burden of ex- 
aminations could not dampen the ardor with 
which the students had looked forward to 
this field practice and the opportunities for 

two months of actual library work. 

Students who had not had previous library 
experience were assigned to the work of 
regular assistants in various libraries. Those 
with previous experience, but needing inde- 
pendent work in cataloging, were given the 
opportunity in libraries which had never been 
cataloged, or where recent additions had not 
been cataloged, or where revision of an old 
catalog was necessary. Fifteen different 
libraries have profited by the work of the 
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students, not only in the way of actual work 
accomplished, but indirectly through the 
enthusiasm and inspiration of contact with 
students fresh from their class work. 

It may seem at first thought a slight task 
to arrange for field practice for 20 students. 
However, the schedule given below was only 
possible after the most careful thought and 
study, and the meeting of some radical and 
sudden changes. Untoward circumstances 
conspired to make the laboratory work more 
than usually interesting, as several emer- 
gencies arose among the libraries of the 
state, which called for immediate substitute 
service. One member of the class was given 
an opportunity to serve as acting-librarian 
for two months to meet an emergency in 
one hbrary, and two others as acting-first- 
assistants in other libraries. 

The schedule of appointments for the two 
months as finally arranged is as follows: 


FOR CATALOGING LIBRARY 


Elroy.— February and March, Miss Bixby. 
Miss Williams one week in February. 


FOR SPECIAL CATALOGING 

Fond du Lac. — February, Miss Messer, with 
Miss Lane and Miss Rogers, two weeks 
each; March, Miss Messer and Miss Will- 
iams. 

Green Bay. — February, Miss Robinson and 
Miss Fenton; March, Miss Robinson and 
Miss Hanson. 

Racine.— February, Miss Husenetter; March, 
MissHusenetter and Miss Farnham. 

Reedsburg. — February, Miss Farnham. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie. — February,Miss 
Williams for three weeks; March, Mrs. 
Hahn. 

ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIAL WORK 

Antigo. — February, Miss Marshall; March, 
Miss Fenton. 

Appleton. — February, Miss Lane for two 
weeks; March, Miss Bucklin. 

Ashland. — February, Miss Hanson. 

Wausau. — February, Miss Watkins; March, 
Miss Watkins and Miss Lane. 

APPOINTED TO REGULAR CO-OPERATING 
LIBRARIES 

Madison.— February, Miss Brownell and 
Miss Rogers for two weeks; March, Miss 
Brownell and Miss Marshall. 

Neenah.— February and March, Miss Knowl- 
ton. 

Portage. — February, Miss Jones. 

Rhinelander.— February, Mrs, Hahn; March, 
Miss Jones. 

Watertown.—February, Miss Bucklin; March, 
Miss Rogers. 

It is the policy of the commission to make 
field work especially strong during February 
and March, when the instructors can give 
time and thought to strengthening and broad- 
ening the work of many libraries throughout 
the state. More than 60 libraries were visited 
by the instructors of the school during this 
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period. Many problems of library adminis- 
tration, of wise expenditure of funds, of 
library technique, of book selection, of the 
development of new lines of work, were con- 
sidered with local librarians and directors 
for securing better results and greater effi- 
ciency of library work. Two institutes were 
held, one at Antigo, conducted by Miss 
Hazeltine, and one at Eau Claire, conducted 
by Mr. Legler. Eighteen libraries were rep- 
resentea at these two institutes, and five 
students from the school were able to attend. 

Both faculty and students return to the 
work of the spring term with anticipations 
of its new and larger message. The taculty, 
because they have been again in touch with 
the actual conditions of library work, and the 
students, because they have had _ sufficient 
opportunity to test the theories of class-room 
instruction. There is a week’s vacation for 
the students, and work is resumed on April 
8. Not the least interesting and profitable 
result of field work are the class discussions 
of work done and methods used, with their 
comparative efficiency. 

Personally conducted week-end trips will 
be made to various libraries by the class 
during the spring, taking the place this year 
of the customary tour of inspection to libra- 
ties in large cities. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL NOTES 


Miss Hazeltine, preceptor of the school, 
and Mrs. T. R. Brewitt, of the staff of the 
instructional department, have been granted 
a three months’ leave of absence for a Euro- 
pean trip. 

Miss Jeannette M. Drake has joined the 
staff of the instructional department. Miss 
Drake is a graduate of the Illinois Library 
School, class of 1902. She was formerly 
with the Wisconsin Library Commission, but 
has since been librarian of the Jacksonville 
(1ll.) Public Library, and has spent nearly z 
year with the Oregon Library Commission. 
Her return to Wisconsin is welcomed by all. 
Her work will involve both instruction in the 
library school and field work among the 
libraries of the state. 

Miss Esther Johnston, 1908, has resigned 
as assistant in the Wylie Avenue branch of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to accept 
the librarianship of the Marshfield ( Wis.) 
Public. Library. Miss Mary Bechaud, 1907, 
is serving as acting-librarian at Marshfield 
until Miss Johnston can assume the duties. 

Miss Ellen I. True, 1908, has resigned as 
librarian of the Wausau (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, and has accepted a position in the 
map and manuscript department of the Wis- 
consin Historical Library. Miss Mary E. 
Watkins, 1900, has been elected librarian at 
Wausau; but until] she has completed her 
course of instruction in the library school 
her place is filled by Miss Helen Turvill, 1908, 
a member of the instructional staff of the 
commission and reviser for the library school. 

Mary Emocene Hazexrtine, Preceptor. 
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Reviews 


PatMGREN, Valfrid. Bibliotek och Folkupp- 
fostran; anteckningar fran en studieresa i 
Amerikas F5renta Stater. Stockholm, P. 
A. Norstedt & Séners, 1909. 180 p. O. 

In these days of international visits of ac- 
credited scholars and exchanges of lectures 
between America and Europe we are gen- 
erally ready to grant that on the whole we 
look upon the latter country as having a 
richer store of scholarship and educational 
experience than is to be found here. Rarely 
at a loss how to meet any exotic criticism, we 
feel rather awkward when naught but words 
of praise and approval are sounded by a Eu- 
ropean colleague and critic. Miss Palmgren, 
of Kungl. Biblioteket in Stockholm, Sweden 
has now issued her official report of her study 
tour in the States two vears ago, and her 
implied message proclaims that Sweden would 
do well to look upon the western republic as 
her mentor in public library affairs 

The purpose of the report is to give a clear 
statement of the methods characteristic in 
the leading American public libraries, the 
results attained and the claims for the future. 
The field covered by Miss Palmgren’s notes 
fills some 150 pages, and her treatment of the 
various ramifications of the subject (Library 
buildings, circulation, open shelves, reference 
departments, library and the schools, library 
training, etc.) is remarkably exhaustive and 
deliberate. 

The aim of Miss Palmegren’s visit here was 
avowedly to learn rather than to judge. 
While Miss Palmgren displays perfect famil- 
iarity with our technique and the details of 
our library science, she is rather more im- 
pressed with the altruistic spirit of the mod- 
ern library movement and the far-reaching 
results that may be realized through educa- 
tional agencies whose patrons are drawn 
from all ages and all classes of society. In 
short, Miss Palmgren is confronted with one 
of the most vigorous manifestations of Amer- 
ican democracy and her book is a broad- 
minded discourse on its points of merit and a 
graceful tribute to boot. 

As Miss Palmgren very aptly remarks, the 
American free public library is unique among 
institutions for popular education, a product 
of indigenous social conditions. There is no 
equivalent public institution in Sweden. Im- 
portant as are the scientific and national libra- 
ries in Sweden and the people’s libraries, 
they are limited in their scope and designed 
for special classes — scientists and scholars 
on one hand and the humbler classes of so- 
ciety on the other. The average American 
free circulating library cares little for rare 
manuscripts or books that are largely for 
mere preservation; its duty toward its con- 
stituents is to furnish good books to the pub- 
lic, to encourage the reading habit and home 
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reading, to respond to the reasonabie de- 
mands of students and to foster good taste in 
library matters. Established on these prin- 
ciples the library is not dependent upon pri- 
vate charity, its existence is by public decree, 
citizens contribute to its support according to 
specified rates, and all have equal rights and 
privileges in the use of the library 

The proclamation by Miss Palmgren of 
these canons in the American library cate- 
chism and her demonstration of their prac- 
tical application in some of our leading libra 
ries may not convey any new discoveries to 
those among us whose minds are bent on 
innovations and experiments, but it fills us 
with an increased sense of earnestness and 
pride. It controverts generously the old 
charge that ours is a nation of toilers for 
mere material gains and refers to our demo- 
cratic institutions, chief among which Miss 
Palmgren places the free public library, as 
proofs of high social ideals and practical 
patriotism StTRoHM 


Library Economy and History 


PERIODIC ALS 


Library Assistant, March, contains an ar 
ticle on “The empire and the public library,” 
by Percy Evans Lewin, and the proceedings 
of the February general meeting held at the 
Royal Colonial Institute on Feb. 10; note of 
the March general meeting is given for March 
18 at Battersea. 

Library Association Record, March, con 
tains “The expansive classification,” by W. C 
Berwick Sayers, a scholarly article which was 
accepted as thesis for the professional diploma 
of the Library Association; and “Personal 
impressions of American libraries,” by Alder- 
man Henry Plummer, delightful for the cor- 
diality and sincerity of its tone. In “Current 
views” consideration is given on the subject 
of registration. Space is also given to the 
death of Mr. Peter Cowell, the chief librarian 
of Liverpool, who was also one of the fore- 
most pioneers of the English library move 
ment 

Library World, March, contains “The ap- 
plication of exact classification to shelf ar- 
rangement,” by G. A. Stephen ; “The preserv- 
ation of books in libraries,” by R. D. Mac- 
leod, a continued article; “Fifteenth century 
books; an author index,” by R. A. Peddie 
[pt. 8]. Among meetings noted is the north- 
western branch meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation, held on Jan. 20 at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, with an attendance of 52 members and 
16 visitors. 

Pennsylvania Library Notes, January, con- 
tains a reprint of an article by Mr. A. L. 
Peck, of Gloversville (N. Y.) Public Library, 
entitled “Adaptation of libraries to local 
needs,” which was published in the Liprary 
JouRNAL for February, 1895. 
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Public Libraries, April, contains “The li- 
brary in the university,” by Arthur T. Had- 
ley; “The public library and the school prob- 
lem,” by Agnes Jewell, which appeared in the 
LiBRARY JOURNAL, August, 1908; “The li- 
brary’s part in education,” by Dr. James H. 
Canfield; “Possibilities for work with chil- 
dren in small libraries,” by Helen U. Price, 
and other brief articles. 

Bulletin des Bibliothéques populaires, Feb- 
ruary, contains “Public libraries in Norway,” 
by H. Olrik, in which the development of the 
library movement is traced. Library admin- 
istration in Norway is more or less central- 
ized under an inspector of public libraries 
The state subvention (£1680 annually) is pro- 
portioned by him to the various libraries. In 
book expenditure the state grant can only be 
spent on books named in the catalog of “books 
recommended” which are arranged on the 
Dewey system, and which are chiefly non- 
fiction. Besides about 8oo fixed libraries in Nor- 
way, there are travelling libraries consisting of 
boxes of from 30 to 100 volumes which are 
circulated among workmen on the state roads, 
fishermen on the coasts of Nordland and to 
municipalities which have no libraries of their 
own. The only condition necessary to obtain 
one of these collections, which may be kept 
from four to six months, is a request from 
10 adult residents and a pavment of 2s. a 
month. There are also about 3000 children’s 
libraries in the elementary schools, to which 
£1120 are granted by the state 


Bulletin du Bibliophile, January, contains 
another instalment of Cordier’s “Bibliograph- 
ical essay on Lesage’s works,” and another, 
the fifth, instalment of Martin’s “Incunabula 
in public libraries.” 


Revista de archivos, bibliotecas, y museos, 
November-December, 1908, contains a con- 
tinued article on the provisional library of 
Cadiz by J. L. Estelrich, besides other articles 
on the history and antiquities of Spain; also 
“Catalogo de los manuscritos de la Biblioteca 
del Seminario de San Carlos de Zaragoza,” 
and bibliographical notes. 


Ceské Osveta year 4, parts 7, 8, 1908, con- 
tains a bibliography by Dr. L. J. Zivny (a 
review of Dr. O. Wagner’s Yeslepejich Kra- 
merinsovych). 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Atlantic City (N. J.) F. P. L. (7th rpt.— 
year 1908.) Added 2610 (+144 to dup. col- 
lection) ; total 17,310. Issued, home use 135,- 
717 (a gain of 16,329 over the preceding 
year). New readers 2910. Receipts $14,- 
646.49; expenses $12,407.52 (salaries $5803.35, 
books $2600.38, printing and stationery $183.11, 
light $632.94, insurance $1130). 

The circulation of pictures for school use 
was 2306, or nearly three times the number 
taken the previous year. There was an aver- 
age of 70 readers in the reference room and 
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81 in the newspaper room. The course of 
free lectures given in the winter by the Board 
of Education aroused considerable interest 
and increased the use of the library. Efforts 
have been successfully made to encourage 
teachers in the use of the library and work 
with the children has increased. The chil 
dren’s room is open only six hours on school 
days, and most of the books are taken and 
the studying done during the two and one 
half hours after the schools close 

A considerable number of books have been 
destroyed this year to prevent the danger of 
contagion. The library has been designated 
as a depository for government documents, 
and a large amount of material has been re 
ceived from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments 


Boston Atheneum L. (Rpt. —year 1908.) 
Added 3778 (2709 by purchase, 470 by gift, 
28 by exchange, 387 volumes by binding pe- 
riodicals and 184 by binding pamphlets) ; to 
tal 234, 248. Photos, engravings and maps 
added 577 (of which 306 were gifts). There 
were 805 shares in use in 1908 (as against 
814 in 1907), and 801 non-proprietors had 
the right to use the library. Expenses $12, 
629 (books, periodicals and newspapers, $10,- 
237.18, binding and repairing books and news 
papers $1786.62, binding of periodicals and 
books bought unbound $605.20) 

By the will of George F. Parkman a be 
quest of $50,000 was leit to the library as a 
fund to purchase books, besides a generous 
bequest of books, engravings, statuary and 
pictures. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan presented 
to the library the beautiful catalog of his col 
lection of miniatures compiled at his request 
by G. C, Williamson. The law collection of 
the library has been systematically arranged 


Chicago Historical Society 1 (Rpt. — 
year ending Oct. 31, 1008.) Added 3324 
(ors v., 87 ms., 1836 pm., 76 maps, 410 misc.) ; 
total not given. Readers 627; visitors 1457 

During the year 1383 v. were cataloged; 
the total number of cards in the catalog are 
22,129. 

“No small item of the year’s work has been 
the preparation of manuscripts for publication 
by the Society, the comparing of each proo! 
with copy after the work of the proofreader 
was finished, and the making and revising of 
an exhzustive index of the work entitled ‘Set- 
tlement of Illinois, 1778 to 1830,’ by Arthur 
Clinton Boggess 

“All of the professions except the medical 
have made large use of the library, and copies 
of the Society's rare old maps have figured 
often and prominently in litigation involving 
vast amounts, in which land-titles, water- 
power, wharfing privileges, navigability of 
rivers, etc., were at issue.” 

Chicago, Till. John Crerar L. (14th rpt 
year 1908.) Added 18,78 (4308 by gift); 
total 232,403. Total use of library 380,000 v 
and periodicals (gain of 19 per cent. over 
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1907). Total number of visitors 130,049 
(daily average 414, an increase of 18 per cent. 
over 1907). Receipts $517,667.08; expenses 
(operation of lib. $140,538.73, administration 
$05,041.96, books, including periodicals, bind- 
ing and lettering, $42,047.31, building and 
grounds $3449.46). 

‘The continued increase in the number of 
readers has taxed severely the seating capac- 
ity of the library, so that changes will be 
necessary. Tungsten lamps were substituted 
for carbon lamps in the reading rooms and 
stacks. Experiments made on the removal 
of dust from the books by mechanical means 
resulted in the conclusion that well-con- 
structed portable machines are superior over 
permanent installations.” 

It was found “that suction alone gave an 
appreciable but not very great economy of 
time over dusting by hand, and that the com- 
plete removal of the dust was a most decided 
advantage. On the other hand, a combination 
of blast and suction, possible with some of 
the portable machines in the market, per- 
mitted the work to be done without remov- 
ing the books from the shelves and in one- 
fifth the time of handwork, though it was also 
found that a certain proportion of the dust 
was not collected by the suction and that the 
shelves themselves were not so thoroughly 
cleaned.” 

In the Medical department of the library 
the working collection of newer books has 
been increased and now numbers about 2400 
volumes. And all the volumes in the collec- 
tion known as the Senn collection, the gift of 
Dr. Nicholas Senn to the Newberry Library, 
whence it was afterwards transferred to the 
John Crerar Library, have been roughly clas- 
sified and arranged. The Senn collection has 
been increased through the addition to it by 
the family of Dr. Senn of all his personal 
library, some 1900 volumes. The majority of 
these volumes are duplicates of what are al- 
ready in the library’s possession, and will be 
disposed of by sale or in exchange. 

In the treatment of the pamphlet collection 
it has been decided to consider all unbound 
material of less than 100 pages as pamphlets 
and not necessarily to require binding. “As 
a rule, however, all pamphlets, excepting re- 
prints, which are of special interest or for 
which the Library of Congress catalog cards 
can be obtained will be bound. Unless bound 
pamphlets are classified and kept in boxes, no 
box containing material on two divisions of 
the classification. A shelf list record of the 
boxes is kept, with one card for each box, 
giving in a tally record the number of pam- 
phlets therein. Author slips are filed in the 
official catalog for all pamphlets of permanent 
value, including reprints. This last provision, 
which was adopted primarily to prevent dupli- 
cation in ordering and in treating gifts, has 
proved even more useful in the reference 
work of the library.” 

Special arrangements have been made for 
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the systematic treatment of maps, owing to 
the increase in the accessions of unbound 
maps. 

There were 2671 admissions to the stack 
during the year, an increase of 727, or 37 per 
cent. Of these admissions, 1495 were by 
registration and 1176 on presentation of 35 
passes. 

“The loans for use outside the library have 
again increased remarkably. There were 
granted 127 requests from 22 libraries and 
103 from 55 individuals, and seven requests 
from libraries were refused. In 1907 the 
loans were 180 and the refusals three.” 

The book ordering work of the year is re- 
ported as not being kept up to date, owing 
partly to the large gifts received during the 
year and to the insufficiency of the appropria- 
tion for new books; 8877 orders were given 
during the year; of these 802 failed or were 
cancelled, leaving 8075 valid orders, covering 
10,046 volumes at an estimated cost of $20,915 

The inventory which was begun in 1906 has 
been completed, showing 80 volumes missing ; 
the total loss from some 206,000 volumes in 
12 years has been 108. In the cataloging de- 
partment 6296 titles have been prepared for 
print, 224 new titles typewritten, 94 titles pre- 
pared for print to replace old type written 
titles and six to replace Library of Congress 
titles; 5063 titles received from the Library 
of Congress have been classified for the cata- 
logs; 728 titles have been prepared for the 
co-operative analysis of serials. The total 
number of titles treated by the cataloger and 
classifier and their assistants has been 13,278, 
an increase of 2939 over 1907. 


Connecticut State Board of Education has 
published during 1908 the following school 
documents: numbers, 10: Attendance and 
child labor ; 12: Danbury Normal School Cor- 
respondence courses; 14: Outlines of English 
courses for high schools; 15: Catalogue State 
Normal Training School, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut ; 16: Catalogue State Normal Train- 
ing School, Danbury, Conn; 18: Catalogue 
State Normal Training School, New Britain, 
Conn.; 19: Catalogue State Normal Training 
School, New Haven, Conn.; 20: Town man- 
agement of schools. During 1909 the Board has 
issued school documents; no, 1, Novels and 
children’s stories of 1907-8; no. 2, Dates and 
places of state teachers’ examinations; no. 3, 
List of town school committees boards of 
school visitors, boards of education, library 
directors; no. 4, Child labor; no. 5, Report 
of the special educational commission. 


Denver (Col.) P. L. (Rpt.—year 1908; 
from libn’s summary.) Added 5088 (867 by 
gift, 4221 by purchase); total 106,321.  Is- 
sued, home use 365,675 (a daily average of 
1008 and an increase of 45,603 volumes, or 
nearly 15 per cent. over 1907). New cards 
issued 12,828; no. cards in force 23,800. Ref- 
erence dept. use 265,490 v. 

4he reference use, together with the lend- 
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ing use of the library, brings the total num- 
ber of volumes issued up to 631,165, showing 
a total increase over last year of 63,673 vol- 
umes. Mr. Dudley comments on the large in- 
crease in the library’s use as “a fact that 
should not be passed without notice, as it was 
believed that the limit of usefulness in [the 
library's present quarters] was reached a year 
ago. The large use was due.” he continues, 
“largely to the fact that business conditions 
gave many people more leisure for reading 
and study, but it is evident that the library is 
coming to be regarded more and more as a 
valuable auxiliary to education. The patron- 
age of the young people’s department has 
kept pace with the balance of the library, not 
only in circulation, but in the use of books in 
the room. Extra attention has been paid to 
the bulletin board for the display of pictures. 

“Of the 3255 volumes sent to the bindery, 
2878 were rebound, the balance, 377, were 
magazines from the current subscription list; 
4858 volumes were repaired by assistants in 
the library; 1880 notices were sent to delin- 
quent borrowers and 493 to guarantors. The 
bulletin was published six times and con- 
tained lists of all the books received except 
the public documents. A card catalog of the 
books in the young people’s room has been 
prepared. Heretofore it has been necessary 
for those wishing to consult the card catalog 
to go to the main floor, where the public card 
catalog is located.” 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. ‘The Munic- 
ipal Affairs committee of the Grand Rapids 
Board of Trade is running a series of plac- 
ards in the cars running from Grand Rapids 
to other parts of Michigan. The following is 
one of the signs used: “Only four of the cities 
in its class spend more for education — mu- 
seums and libraries—than does Grand 
Rapids. Fourteen cities of its class are forced 
to pay more for police protection than Grand 
Rapids. Education is better than force.” The 
placard is illustrated with a photograph of 
the library. 


Hagerstown, Md. Washington County F. L. 
(7th rpt.—year ending Sept. 30, 1908.) 
Added 1009; total 19,104. Issued, home use 
100,590, of which 51,903 were from the adult 
dept. and 17,674 from the children’s dept., 
making 60,577 circulated from Hagerstown, 
while 31,013 books were circulated through 
the neighboring country. 

“The loan department shows an increase of 
832 persons registered at the library, indicat- 
ing not only the growing interest but also in 
a measure the increase in our population.” 

Three new stations have been established 
during the year and one has been abandoned, 
making a total of 73 stations; from these sta- 
tions 11,156 have been sent out, which have 
circulated 22,569 times 

The number of Sunday schoo! libraries is 
«6, and has not altered since the last report. 
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“The hook wagon has continued to go to 
and fro in the county, distributing books in 
the more isolated portions. A glance at the 
map, which will be found in the front of this 
report, shows the routes travelled and shows 
the section yet to be visited... . During 
three months of the year the wagon was not 
in use on account of necessary repairs, but 
in the nine remaining months each of the 16 
routes has been travelled at least twice, and 
some of them three times. Many of the 
routes consume four days, more of them two 
or three, and a few take in a radius that can 
be covered in one day.” In this way there 
were circulated 3700 volumes 

The children’s room has shown a circula 
tion for the year of 17,674, a gain of 2756 
The attendance at the weekly story hour has 
numbered 14,086 

“At the beginning of the year it was de- 
cided to attempt to supply the schools with 
books entirely from the school collection, 
which has been slowly increasing, and not to 
uncomfortably deplete the shelves of the chil- 
dren’s room, as had hitherto been necessary 
In order to do this we were obliged to cut 
down the number of books sent to each 
teacher, but results show that the interest 
has been in no wise diminished by this neces- 
sity.” 

Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. The library has 
issued the following bulletins: for January, 
Useful arts bulletin, no. 12: Books on short- 
hand; for February, Useful arts bulletin, no. 
13: Books on advertising; and for February, 
Picture bulletin, no. 9: Calendars for 1900; 
for March, Picture bulletin, no. ro: Birds, 
nests and eggs; for March, 1900, Useful arts 
bulletin, no. 14: Books for civil service appli- 
cants. 


Homestead, Pa. Carnegie L. (11th rpt. — 
year 1908.) Added 3753: tota! 34,000. Issued, 
home use 156,914; school use 78,333; home 
use of 35 stations in schools 29,565; total 
235,247. Readers 11.000; attendance 132,300 
The percentage of fiction circulated was 53, 
which, it is stated, is 12 per cent. lower than 
the average library. Besides the library there 
is conducted in the same building an athletic 
club with 2732 members during the year and 
an attendance of 82,500, also a night school 
with 430 students and a music hall where 
free concerts are given. There are 25 liter- 
ary and study clubs. 

The percentage of readers to the population 
is given as 33; per capita circulation as per 
readers 21.2; volumes per capita per popula- 
tion 1.1. The cost per salaries to circulate 
each volume is two cents, and the cost per 
total expense is five cents. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) F. P. L. (Rpt.— 
year 1908; from libn’s summary.) Added 
1200; total (accessioned and cataloged vol- 
umes) 15,157. Issued, home use 53,801. No. 
of borrowers 3105 
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There are 88 periodicals and newspapers 
regularly received. During the year $304.68 
was received for fines, reserve postals and 
lost books. The average daily circulation 
during 1908 was 182, and in the month of 
February was 236. 

The building was erected with money con- 
tributed by the citizens of Leavenworth and 
by Andrew Carnegie. The institution is sup- 
ported wholly by public taxation, and is there- 
fore absolutely free to all the people. There 
is no “pay collection.” 

No shelves are closed to the public. All 
adult visitors are invited to examine the stack 
room collection. The children’s room is at 
the right on entering, the reading and refer- 
ence room is on the left. The seven-day 
fiction is contained in a special case at the 
entrance to the stack room; the 14-day fiction 
is in the first alcove on the right, as you enter 
the stack room. 

In two years’ time the library has increased 
more than 50 per cent. in its circulation, 
number of borrowers, and number of books. 

The library is the office of the library or- 
ganizer for the Kansas Library Association. 

A story hour is held every Saturday after- 
noon at two o’clock. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. (20th rpt. — year 
ending Nov. 30, 19008.) Added 18,610; total 
117,804 (exclusive of periodicals). Issued, 
home use 708,253 (fict. 280, 903, juv. 84,364). 
Receipts $129,086.82 ; expenses $8044.81 (books 
$23,791.51, periodicals $2115.24, printing, 
$1164.02, supplies $1150.54). 

The 20th report of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, if “fragrant comparisons” are not 
out of order, may properly be subjected to 
analytic and careful study in relation to the 
reports of other libraries and is recom- 
mended to the attention of all librariahs. 

In nomenclature alone the report is unique; 
for instance, we read such captions as “Beans 
when the bag is open,” “Hardware needs,” 
“Notable figures,” “WHat each book means,” 
“The other fellow,” “Focussing our facilities,” 
“Fragrant comparisons” and “Reaching out,” 
and though it is with a distinct shock that 
we find, upon closer examination, that these 
terms, alluring as is their sound, serve after 
all but as sign-posts to guide us to such in- 
formation as in the prosaic reports of other 
libraries would appear under such headings as 
“Routine work of various departments,” etc., 
our gloom is dispelled when, upon closer ex- 
amination, we read that “it really does seem 
that the organized brains of the Library As- 
sociation of this country might be able to put 
out a chart by which every public library in 
America could report on a uniform scale, 
and despite the disparities of a municipal 
regulation or provincial terminology an in- 
ventory of possessions which would be in- 
telligible to all the rest of the craft ;” and also 
that “The savage knows precisely why he 
blows the first whiff of his cigarette to the 
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east, and the second to the north, and so on 
around the six ceremonial points of the com- 
pass,” whereas “Librarians may or may not 
know why they print statistics alleged to 
show what the community is getting out of 
the money it spends on them;” and when of 
Boston we read that it “presents the anomaly 
of a caudal Cerberus-bagged in proportion,” 
and further that Los Angeles “seems to 
equal” the Boston Public Library “and then 
some,” whereas Malden ( Mass.) would seem 
to be rather worse off than Boston as we read 
that by a system of “voting the graveyards” 
in Malden “everybody living or dead or 
moved to Mandalay — who has ever had the 
pleasure of registering in Malden, Mass., is 
still counted as an immortal cardholder there ;” 
whereas with regard to Los Angeles Mr. 
Lummis tells us that “no other library in 
America has anything like our total live reg- 
istration in proportion to population nor our 
proportionate gain;” also, says Mr. Lummis, 
“our internal use far exceeds that of any 
other public library; while we have more 
seats for the public, and these seats are more 
constantly warmed; while no other reading 
and study-rooms show such a multitude of 
persistent patrons — the outside activity per 
volume taken from the library is equally 
striking,” and that the “use of periodicals is 
probably surpassed in no library in Amer- 
ica;” and also that “no other public library 
in the country — and few reference libraries, 
even of the great ones — is so much used by 
literal students.” 

Although Mr. Lummis’ report cannot be 
said to be fettered by the chains of conven- 
tional modesty, and in spite of the somewhat 
flagrant position of these “fragrant compari- 
sons,” the record of the actual work done so 
far as it is indicated here and there, seems to 
be considerable. The library now extends its 
privileges to three playgrounds. A depart- 
ment of applied science was begun during the 
year with a purchase of over $2000. The 
21st training class of the library was in pro- 
gress at the date of this report, 8 of the 17 
applicants who took the examination having 
passed. Improved lunch room arrangements 
have been made for the benefit of the staff, 
on whose need for sufficient nutriment Mr. 
Lummis comments as follows: 

“Their health is a distinct factor in our 
whole service. A furtive noonday nibble of 
crackers and cheese, pickles and caramels, is 
not enough to maintain the vitality we expect 
of them.” 

The recerd of the year, Mr. Lummis states, 
shows a 300 per cent. gain in registration, a 
20 per cent. increase in circulation, a Io per 
ccnt. increase in books, and a 300 per cent. 
increase in the distance the staff has to cover 
in giving the same attention to the public — 
with actually five less attendants on duty 
than a year ago. 


Ludlow, Vt. Fletcher Memorial L. (7th 
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rpt.—year 1908.) Added 292; total 800. 
Issued, home use 18,099 (64.31 per cent. fict.). 
No. of borrowers registered 1242 

“In addition to the books loaned to the 
graded schools for school-room libraries, 
books have been loaned to five district schools 
in the town [of Ludlow] and to schools in 
several neighboring towns. Collections of 
pestal cards and wild flowers have been made 
by the library. The library purchased last 
year six stereoscopes and a small number of 
stereoscopic views to aid the teachers in 
interesting their pupils in the study of geog- 
raphy. 


Mankato (Minn.) F. P. L. (Rpt.—year 
1908.) Added 15,962: total not given. Is- 
sued, home use 42,172 (37 per cent. non fict.). 
New registration 991; total registration 
4199. Receipts $5808.54; expenses $4052.78 
(books $910.09; binding $172.30; salaries 
$2008.80; light $221.60). 

The reading room was open 346 days, with 
an attendance of 18,346. The total number 
of volumes issued from the children’s depart- 
ment was 14,420, of which 5810 were non- 
fiction. 


Murray, Utah. Mr. Carnegie’s offer to 
erect a $5000 library building has been favor- 
ably received by the library committee and 
the city will agree to spend $500 per year to 
equip and maintain the library. 


New Bedford (Mass.) F. P. L. (56th 
rpt.— year 1907.) Added 8361 (661 by gift) ; 
total 104,645. Issued, home use, 117,832. New 
cards issued 1677. Expenses $23,034. 62 (bind. 
ing $1154.95; books $5653.13; printing $425.- 
83: salaries and wages and labor $10,982.48). 

A new branch reading room was opened 
during the year. A bequest of $1000 from the 
estate of the late Rodolphus Butte was re- 
ceived by the library. The library now circu- 
lates a printed list of the magazines and 
newspapers that are taken at the library. “An 
interesting edition to the library was a collec- 
tion of samples of textile goods made in New 
Bedford mills.” 


New York City. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art L. (Rpt.—year 1908; from the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, March, 1909.) Added 2043 
(1874 by purchase; 169 by gift) ; total 16,700. 

“The number of photographs added to the 
collection, chiefly by purchase, was 5934, 
making a present total of nearly 20,000 
prints which are available to the public. 

‘As has been frequently stated, the devel- 
opment of the library will be kept strictly 
within lines germane to the museum collec- 
tion. It is intended for the use of its staff 
and for students who wish to pursue the 
literary side of their investigations in close 
proximity to the objects of the museum.” 


New York P. L. Lenox Branch. An ex- 
hibition was opened in the print galleries of 
the library early in April, containing engrav- 
ings, etchings and lithographs of animal life. 
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Pieasant Valicy (N. Y.) L. The building 
occupied by this small library measures 
12x 15 feet (outside measurements), has wall 
Stacks on three sides, also a double stack 6 


feet long, 5 feet high in the centre of the 
recom; a stove, a desk and a window seat by 
the front window, which is also a coal box, 
completes its equipment. It has 2600 books 
and a circulation of over 6000. The proposed 
new building is to be a one room affair with 
basement and is estimated to cost $3500. 


St. Lowis (Mo.) P. L. Owing to a seri 
ously over-crowded condition the St, Louis 
Public Library has been compelled to move 
its central collection from the Board of Edu- 
cation building, where it has been for fifteen 
years, to a seven-story mercantile building 
diagonally across the street. The library 
occupies the entire area of the new quarters, 
which represents about double that of the old. 

The moving of the collection of 220,000 
books and 75,000 pamphlets, together with 
furniture and general supplies, was accom- 
plished in 13 days, during which time the 
library remained open to the public. 

A wooden scaffold with an elevator was 
erected along the side of the building, with a 
platform on the two library floors. By means 
of a steam hoisting engine and pulley, the 
elevator was run up and down rapidly, 
being loaded at the top with furniture or 
trucks of books, and unloaded at the bottom 
onto a plank walk extending across the street 
and into the new building. 

On the last day of the moving, in 14 hours 
of consecutive work, about 50,000 volumes 
were transferred in this manner. The library 
was fortunate in meeting with no accidents. 

The public suffered some inconvenience for 
a few days, but it was not serious. All people 
who wanted books received them with com- 
paratively small delay. 

In the new quarters the library, in addition 
to doubling its space, enjoys several other 
advantages. The circulation department, ior- 
merly upon the sixth floor, is now upon the 
first. The open shelf-room, enlarged to 
three times its size, is also there. The refer- 
ence department, formerly upon the seventh 
floor, with several portions of its collection 
scattered in other parts of the building, is 
now accommodated with some degree of 
comfort upon the third. The space given the 
children’s department has increased at least 
five-fold. 


Springfield (Mass.) City L. The library 
has issued brief reading-lists on Psychic sci- 
ence, Mind and body, and Stenography and 
typewriting. These reading lists each cover 
differently colored slips, printed on both sides. 


Virginia State L. (5th rpt.—year ending 
Oct, 31, 1908.) Added 4431; total not given. 
Receipts $10,991.48; expenses $10,095.84. 

This formidable report covers about 600 
pages, but only 45 of these are devoted to 
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Dr. H. R. Mellwaine’s, the state librarian, 
report of the general work of the library. 
This is followed by a detailed report of 
the work of the various departments, a long 
list of Accessions, and a special report of the 
Department of archives and history, by H. J. 
Eckenrode, which report constitutes a calen- 
dar of legislative petitions arranged by coun- 
ties, with a full index; and this is followed 
in turn by the special report of the Depart- 
ment of bibliography by William Clayton- 
Terrence, bibliographer, which constitutes a 
trial bibliography of colonial Virginia. 

The report of the librarian states that, 
owing to the fact of no specific appropriation 
for the conduct of the travelling library sys- 
tem being made by the General Assembly it 
was incumbent upon him to ascertain how 
much of the "general appropriation might be 
legitimately used for this purpose. This en- 
tailed correspondence which is presented in 
this report and information was needed as to 
what provisions could be made for school 
travelling libraries under the law, owing to 
the fact that this class of libraries are not 
definitely included in the legal provisions of 
the state for travelling libraries. In spite of 
necessitated changes in regulations 65 school 
libraries had been sent out by the first of Oc- 
tober, and the number of citizens’ libraries 
sent out by this department were 67. At the 
date of this report it was stated that the 
schools supplied through the Travelling Li- 
brary Department with school libraries would 
probably exceed the number of last year, 
which was 86. These school libraries are all 
returned to the travelling library at the end 
of each session to be overhauled, repaired, 
etc., and are then sent out to the schools 
again at the opening of the next succeeding 
session, 

During the year 2400 new books were pur- 
chased for this department, 2200 for use in 
the school libraries and 200 for the citizens’ 
libraries 

The circulation of books from the State 
Library during the year showed a total of 
4402, and the number of visitors was 28,818, 
being a daily average of 98 visitors. 

On the work for the blind the librarian 
comments as follows: “There is no library, 
so far as I have been able to discover, south 
of Washington which lends books to blind 
readers except the Virginia State Library. 
We have 44 registered borrowers, some of 
whom live as far south as Florida. To all 
we extend a cordial invitation to use our 
books, making no requirements except that 
they shall agree to conform to the rules of 
the library. Our confidence has been fully 
justified since we have never lost a book. We 
have circulated 240 of these books during 
the year and would have circulated more if 
our list had been a longer one. The increase 
in these books in the past year has come 
through the generosity of Miss Luce, herself 
a blind reader, and of the Xavier Society. A 
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fend should be set apart for this purpose 
te enable us to enlarge our work in this 
direction.” 

During the year 10,552 books and pam 
phlets were cataloged and placed on the 
shelves. The total number of cards im the 
catalog is now about 36,000. As a complete 
card catalog is one of the most urgent needs 
of the library, a special appropriation was 
made by the General Assembly for the em- 
ployment of extra assistants for the purpose 
of accomplishing this work 


Waterloo (Iowa) P. L. (Rpt.—year 
1908.) Added 1969; total 14,827. Issued, 
home use 70,862. New registration 334; total 
no. of borrowers 4020. Receipts $9250.00; 
expenses $7110.42 (books $1536.77, salari 
$2927.30, furniture and fixtures $106.82, pe- 
riodicals $257.37, binding $363.24). 

Though no separate record is kept of the 
reference department, its work is steadily in- 
creasing. The work of the children’s depart- 
ment has not yet developed to its full extent; 
a beginning has been made in co-operative 
work with schools, and in November the li- 
brary made its first effort toward loaning 
books through the public schools. In the 
“missionary department” of the library, which 
is a collection on the subject of missions, 
there are now 300 volumes, and a beginning 
has been made toward a collection of curios 
illustrative of mission work. 


FOREIGN 


Budapest, Hungary. Municipal L. The 
Bulletin of the Municipal Library (F%varosi 
K5nyvtar értesitéje) for February, 1909 (3d 
year, no. 1), contains the report of the library 
for 1908, a List of the current periodicals 
received, and the first supplement to the Cat 
alog of municipal finance, covering July-De 
cember, 1908. The report records an increase 
during the year of 9162 volumes, the library 
at present containing 25,562 volumes. The 
reading room was visited by 2975 persons, 
consulting 4287 volumes, while 2123 borrow- 
ers drew 2748 volumes for home use. [he 
list of current periodicals is an extensive one, 
covering some 650 titles. 


Croydon (Eng.) P. Ls. The Croydon 
Crank, the magazine of the Croydon Libraries 
Staff Guild, has issued nos. 3 and 4 of vol. | 
(July-December, 1008). The delay in its 
issue is commented upon editorially and in 
order to continue publication it is stated that 
the subscription price is to be raised. “The 
arrangement of open access library issues 
considered in relationship to stock taking 
methods,” by Henry T. Coutts; “The Arthu- 
rian legend in English literature,” by Norman 
McColvin; “List of books on the Arthurian 
legend ;” “Checking and filing of periodicals,” 
by H. Krauss; “Sermons by the sub-librarian- 
registration,” and “A bespoken file,” by R. 
Wright, complete the number. The president 
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editor, H. Rutherford Purnell, resigns his 
duties to Mr. John Warner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


E.inp, Work ror. Dow, James J. Libraries 
and reading for the blind. (In The Out- 
look for the Blind, January, 1909.) 2: 168- 
172. 

Mr. Dow is president of the Minnesota 
School for the Blind, and this paper is one 
that was read at the quarterly meeting of 
the State Board of Control. It is a compre- 
hensive review of the subject down to date. 

The Outlook for the Blind for January, 
1909, contains several short articles on libra- 
for the blind. One is the National 


ries 
Lending Library for the Blind on Queen’s 
Road, Bayswater, London; another, Blind 


Students’ Library, at Oxford, England; and 
the New York Public Library for the Blind. 
The National London Library for the Blind 
was started in 1882, and has gradually grown 
to its present proportions, now containing 
over 11,000 volumes in the Braille and Moon 
types. The Oxford Students’ Library was 
started at the university in 1898 for the bene- 
fit of students of the university. The work 
for the blind in the New York Public Library 
is briefly referred to. 


Coutts, Henry T. Library staff organiza- 
tions. (In the Municipal Journal, London, 
Feb. 26, 1909. 18: 181.) 

The object of this paper is not to call at- 
tention to the value of staff efficiency, the 
importance of which is usually obvious, but 
by bringing together the principal aids by 
which this efficiency may be attained. Among 
these aids are the following: 

A well educated staff, both generally an 
professionally. , 

A sufficiency of officers. 

A capable man at the head of affairs. _ 

A due regard for recognized rules of busi- 
ness. 

The organization of the duties of each 
officer on a logical basis. 

Interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
each individual member of the staff. 

Good fellowship among the members. 

A readiness on the part of one to learn 
from others, and on the part of others to 
learn from one. 


Moses, Montrose J. The parent and the 
librarian: both should keep an eye on the 
child’s reading. (In Good Housekeeping, 
March, 1909. : -d. 
“A personal appeal must be made, 

and if in this article I have made this appeal 

at all felt, my object will have been accom- 
plished. For no amount of appropriation 
from the public money can infuse into this 
work among children what the voluntary 
interest and co-operation of the parent can 
infuse through a little time spent each day, 
either in the telling of a fairy tale or the 
reading aloud of a story. Only in this man- 


ner will the parent become a library factor.” 
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Gifts and Bequests 


Ballston Spa (N. Y.) P. L. By the will of 
the late Miss Mary C. Moore the library re- 
ceives a sum of $2000. 

Fredericksburg, Va. Wallace Memorial L. 
By the will of Capt. C. W. Wallace a sum of 
$15,000 was left to the city for the erection 
and equipment of a library. Of this sum 
$5000 is to be used for the purchase of books, 
and the cost of the building was $5000. 


Harvard University L. It is stated that a 
$50,000 bequest has been left to Harvard Uni- 
versity by the late George Francis Parkman. 
Of this sum $25,000 is to become a fund the 
income from which will be devoted to the 
library The other half of the sum will be 
used for general educational purposes, 


Millersburg, Pa. The late H. J. Johnson 
left to the town of Millersburg $75,000, this 
sum amounting to half of his estate, for the 
erection of a public library. 


Norton (R. 1.) P. L. By the will of the 
late Chloe Braman the library will receive a 
bequest for the purchase of books and docu- 
ments illustrating the relation of science to 
religion. 

Pacific University, Forest Growe, Ore. .\ 
bequest of $10,000 has been pledged to the 
university for a library by the Misses Failing, 
of Portland, Ore., on the condition that $20,- 
000 is also subscribed. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public School L. By the 
will of the late Charles R. Gregory, after the 
death of his sister, Miss Maria Carter Greg- 
ory, now 70 years of age, the sum of $10,000 
will go to the library. 

Shrewsbury, Mass. Howe Memorial L. By 
the will of Abram English Brown, of Bed- 
ford, Mass., provision is made that, after the 
death of his wife, Sarah J. F. Brown, $1000 
shall go to the library, the income to be ex- 
pended for books, statuary and pictures, the 
fund to be known as the Sarah J. Flint 
Brown Memorial. The residue of the estate 
is then to go to the Bedford Free Library, to 
be known as the Sarah Jane Flint-Brown 
Memorial, to be used in connection with other 
funds for the erection of a library building or 
for historical purposes. 


Springfield (Mass.) City L. By the will of 
the late Col. James A. Rumrill a sum of 
$10,000 was left to the library. Col, Rumrill 
had done much for the interest of the library, 
and this bequest is a memorial to his de- 
ceased sister, Grace R. Miller, to establish a 
department of musical literature, which will 
be called the Grace Rumrill Department of 
Music. 

University of North Carolina. The gift of 
1000 volumes, which constituted the medical 
library of Dr. P. E. Hines, of Raleigh, N. C,, 
has been presented by his widow to the uni- 
versity. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS 
March 
(Increases in italics) 
13. Library Building, Arthur, Ontario..... $7,500 
Brussels, Ontario... 6,500 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 10,000 
Northcote, Victoria, 
Australia.... ... £3,000 
Port Elgin, Ontario, 
Snohomish, Wash.. .. 10,000 
20. New Brunswick, N. J. 2,500 
23. Hamilton, Ontario.. 75,000 
Exeter, Eng......... £15,000 
24. Jacksonville, Fla.... 5,000 
27. = = Angola, Ind....... 10,000 
Neosha, Mo........ 10,000 
= > Wenatchee, Wash... 10,000 
Westfield, N. J...... 5,000 
Total for United States and Canada 
8 new gifts for buildings.............. $139,000 
4 increases to previous gifts.............. 13,300 
Total for United Kimgdom and Colonies: 
2 new gifts for budldings............. ‘ £90 


Total for Month 
1o new gifts for buildings. 


Librartans 


Buttock, Miss Edna D., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, 1895, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the High School Li- 
brary, Spokane, Wash., to become editor and 
indexer for the H. W. Wilson Company, 
Minneapolis 

Burpee, Lawrence J., librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library of Ottawa, Canada, has added a 
valuable contribution to American history in 
his “The search for the western sea.” 

CanFiELD James Hulme, who since 1899 
has held the position of librarian of Columbia 
University, died in St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, on March 29, from apoplexy! the 
result of nervous shock following a street car 
accident in which he had been subjected to 
grave danger. Dr. Canfield was born at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, March 18, 1847, son of Eli Haw- 
ley and Martha (Crafts Hulme) Canfield. 
He was prepared for college at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic preparatory school and entered 
Williams College, from which he was grad- 
uated as A.B. in 1868, and received the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1877, and LL.D. in 1893. He 
also received the degree of Litt.D. from the 
University of Oxford, England, in tg02. He 
was engaged in railway construction from 
1868 to 1871, then practiced law at St. Joseph, 
Michigan, until 1877: was then professor of 
American history and civics at the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas until 1891. He was chan- 
cellor of the State University of Nebraska 
for four years, and president of the State 
University of Ohio four years, until 1899, 
when he became librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Canfield served as president of 
the New York Library Association, vice- 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion, as a member of the A. L. A. Council, 
and as chairman of the A. L. A. committee 
on co-operation with the National Education 
Association. He also served as president and 
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secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and was one of the chief movers in the 
plans of the American Library Institute. He 
was at the time of his death a trustee of All 
Souls Church, the Sisterhood of the Good 
Shepherd, the New York Training School 
for Deaconesses, the Seabury Society, and 
the Episcopal Church Congress, and is well 
known as the author of “Taxation,” 1883; 
“History of Kansas,” 1884; “Local govern- 
ment in Kansas,” 1889, and “The college stu- 
dent and his problems,” 1902. The funeral 
services were held in St. Paul's Chapel of 
Columbia University on March 31. The ser- 
vices were conducted according to instruc- 
tions left by Dr. Canfield himself in a letter 
addressed to his son which he wrote on the 
18th of this March.. Chaplain Knox read the 
Episcopal service for the burial of the dead, 
and the Student Chorus sang “Abide with 
Me” and “Lead kindly light,” hymns which 
Dr. Canfield had personally selected. Presi- 
dent Butler delivered a brief address. (See 
Pp. 144.) 

Tuwaites, Reuben Gold, in “Cyrus Hall 
McCormick and the reaper.” published by the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, 1909, from 
the Proceedings of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin for 1908 (p. 234-259). con- 
tributes an interesting chapter to the history 
of economic development in this country. 
Cyrus Hall McCormick was first in solving 
successfully the difficulties of mechanical reap- 
ing, and thus revolutionized the industrial in- 
terests of the west. 


Wertenkampr, Frank, curator of the Print 
Department of the New York Public Library, 
is the author of “How to appreciate prints,” 
published by Moffat, Yard & Co. This book 
is adapted to the use of study clubs and pre- 
serts the viewpoint of one who is an expert 
in his subject. 


Cataloging and Classification 


Connecticut State Boarp oF Epucation. 
Novels and children‘s stories of 1907-8; 
recommended for libraries receiving the 
state grant. (Connecticut Public Library 
Document, no. 1, 1909.) 6p. O 

Lrprary Association oF THE Unitep KINc- 
pom. Class list of best books and annual 
of bibliography, 1907-19008 Third annual 
issue. London., Libraco, 1908. 6+114 p. Is. 
6d. net. 

In a review in the Library World for Feb- 
ruary it is suggested that this list would be 
much improved if it were arranged in a se- 
ries of broad divisions in alphabetical order 
with a complete topical index, instead of with 
the numerous sub-divisions in the present 
classification scheme. 
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Lisrary oF Concress. Want list of American 
historical serials. Ed. 2. Wash., Gov't 
Printing Office, 1909. 37 p. O 

MANCHESTER, ENG. JoHN RyYLANDS Liprary. 
Catalogue of an exhibition of original edi- 
tions of the principal works of John Milton. 
1908. Printed by the order of the gover- 
nors. 24 p. O. 


— — Catalogue of an exhibition of the works 
of Dante Alighieri, March to October, 1909. 
55 p. O. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS. Monthly 
catalogue United States public documents, 
no. 169, January, 1009. Wash, Gov't 
Printing Office, 1909. 3704-21 p. O. 

There is a full index of 21 pages to this 
number. 


Bibliograpby 


AbvVERTISING. Lewis, E. St. E. Financial ad- 
vertising, for commercial and _ savings 
banks, trust, title insurance, and safe deposit 
companies, investment houses. Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Levey Bros. & Co., 1908, [1900.] 
c. 9902 p. il. 4°, cl., $s. 

Bibliography (5 p.). 

CHEESE-MAKING. Van Slyke. L. L., and Pub- 
low, C. A. The science and practice of 
cheese-making; a treatise on the manufac- 
ture of American Cheddar cheese and other 
varieties, intended as a text-book for the 
use of dairy teachers and students in class- 
room and workroom. N. Y., Orange Judd 
Co., 1909. 164483 p. il. tabs., 12°, cl., 
$1.75 net. 
The literature of cheese-making (9 p.). 

GLACIAL WATERS IN CENTRAL New York. Bib- 
liography. (Jn New York State Museum 
Bulletin, 127, p. 59.) 

MAETERLINCK, Maurice. Moses, Montrose J., 
comp. Bibliography on Maurice Maeter- 
linck. (In the Book-News Monthly, 
March, 1909. 27 :491-492.) 

Fifty-seven titles are given. 


Mormons AND Mormonism. List of works 
relating to the Mormons. (/n New York 
Public Library Bulletin, March, p. 183- 
230.) 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. St. Joseph (Mo.) Free 
Public Library. Municipal affairs and the 
public library. [1909. 4 p.] 


New Hampsatire. Fry, W. H. New Hamp 
shire as a Royal Province. N. Y., Long 
mans, Green & Co., 1908, [1909.] ¢. 520) 
QO. (Studies in history, economics and pub- 
lic law; ed. by the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence, Columbia University.) pap., $3 
Author was sometime Schiff Fellow in po 

litical science. Bibliographical footnotes 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE Annual magazine 
subject-index for 1908; a subject index to 
one hundred and twenty American and 
English periodicals and society publications ; 
by Frederick Winthrop Faxon. Bost., Bos 
ton Book Co., 1909. 193 p. O. 

This volume forms the first supplement to 
volume 1 of the Magazine subject-index, 
which was published last year, (see L. J5., 
July, 1908, p. 300-301), and indexed 79 Amer- 
ican and English periodicals, 44 of them from 
their first issue to Dec. 31, 1907, and 35 for 
the year 1907. 

This first supplementary volume indexes, 
as stated on the title-page, 120 titles. Thir- 
teen periodicals not before indexed are in- 
cluded, also 30 publications of societies, most- 
ly historical, of the United States and Canada 
Swepes oF Olson, E. W., ed. His- 

tory of the Swedes of Illinois. In 2v. v. 1, 

pt. 1, ed. by Ernst W. Olson in collabora- 

tion with Anders Schon and Martin J. Eng- 
berg; v. 2, pt. 2, Biographical sketches with 
portraits; Chicago, ed. by Olson and Eng- 
berg; pt. 3, Biographical sketches, with 
portraits; Counties at large, ed. by Olson 
and Engberg. Chic., Engberg-Holmberg, 

1908, [1909.] ¢. 433; 4164268 p. il. por 

4°, cl, $20 net; mor., $25 net. Bibliograph 

ical references, pt. 1, 3 p.). 

Vireinta. Colonial period. Virginia State 
Library. A trial bibliography of colonial 
Virginia; special report of the Department 
of Bibliography, by William Clayton- 
Torrence. Richmond, Bottom, 1908. 154 p 
(/n Virginia State Library Fifth annual re 
port, 1907-1908. ) 

— Legislative petitions. Virginia State Li- 
brary. A calendar of legislative petitions 
arranged by counties, Accomac-Bedford; 
special report of the Department of Ar- 
chives and History, by H. J. Eckenrode 
Richmond, Bottom, 1908 302 p. (in Vir 
ginia State Library. Fifth annual report of 
the Library Board, 1907-1908.) 
WaTEeER-MARKS. The journal of the Royal 


Society-of Arts, for Jan. 29, 1909, 57 :205-207, 
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contains a list of books on water-marks, or 
as the early English writers on the subject 
termed it, “paper-marks.” The publications 
listed date from 1749 to 1907. 


WomMAN SUFFRAGE. Some of the books and 
magazines which the state library can lend 
on this subject. (Jn Indiana State Library 
Bi-monthly, March, 1909, v. 5, no. 2, p. 3-4.) 


INDEXES 
Fietcuer, W. 1., ed. The annual library in- 
dex, 1908; including periodicals, American 
and English; essays, book-chapters, etc., 
bibliographies, necrology, index to dates of 
principal events and select list of libraries 
in the United States; ed., with the co-oper- 
ation of the American Library Association. 
N. Y., Office of the Publishers’ Weekly, 


19090. 7+411 p. O. 

The index for 1908 varies from that of pre- 
vious years in that it includes as a special 
feature the select list of libraries. This list 
is divided into two alphabets, the first con- 
taining the libraries of the United States, al- 
phabetically arranged under states with sub- 
arrangement under cities or towns in alpha- 
betical order; the second list is devoted to 
Canadian libraries. The list includes leading 
public or semi-public libraries not inclusive of 
school libraries, which contains not less than 
10,000 volumes and $2000 annual income and 
spend not less than $400 annually for books; 
a number of growing libraries above a min- 
mum of 5000 volumes, $1000 annual income, 
and $200 annual book expenditures are also 
included. 


umors and Blunders 


MR. HOMER, STORY-TELLER. 


Waar a splendid sort of feller 
For a true-born  story-teller 
That grand old Mister Homer must have been. 
O, our hearts he would have thrilled "em 
And our eyes with tears have filled ‘em 
Could we have only heard him and have seen! 


(We are children of the poor, and we’ve not read 
very much 
But Ladies of the Children’s Room tell stories; 
And we've heard a score or more about heroes, 
s and such, 
But Homer is the chap that cannot bore us.) 


We wonder Mister Homer, if you were indeed 
uite blind, 

Or if in another world your eyes did see, sir; 

And so you'd just not time for the ordinary kind 

Of things or of folks, like you and like me, sir! 


O, could we have sat near you, 
Just to see and just to hear you. 
I guess we would have up and died of joy! 
But of course we would have waited 
Till the end of things was stated 
And them Greeks had got right in to Troy; 
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O, them heroes, Greek and Trojan, 
We most died from just suppogin 
That the battles would be killing of ‘em all; 
For we see the heroes racing 
And Achilles how he’s chasing 
Of brave Hector round and round the Trojan 
wall, 


And "twas hard on Hector’s missus 
When that shy old chap Ulysses 
Slung across the battlement the kiddy Astynax. 
But oh! them gods and goddesses 
What odds they were and oddesses 
And always worked the heroes up to some grand 
climax! 


And them Battles! start to endin’— 
That was fightin’, no pretendin’; 
Why them heroes up and hit out square and 
then they hit again; 
With spears and battle axes 
Those terrible Ajaxes 
Just scattered death and terror o’er the plain. 


You must have been a hero 
With a fear that stopped at zero 
O, Mister Homer, really, for you know what 
heroes are. 
And we’d rather sit a-swellin’ 
With the stories you were tellin’ 
Than stone a horse or hook a ride upon a 
trolley car! 


Library Calendar 
APRIL 


10. Virginia L. A. Richmond. 
Program. Adoption of constitution; address 
by Arthur E, Bostwick. 


C 
Election of officers; Historic Long Island, b; 
Henry P, Johnston. 


15-17. California L. A. Oakland. 

Program: 1s, 1:30 pm. Address of welcome 
by Hon, Frank K, Mott, mayor of Oakland; 
Address on library conditions in Oregon by 
Miss Cornelia Marvin, secretary of the Ore- 
gon Library Commission; Paper or “ 
cent legislation that establishes a library 
system in California,” by M. J. Ferguson, 
assistant state librarian. 8:00 p.m. “‘Mem- 
bers’ evening,” in which each district wil? 
contribute a number on the program. 

16. Morning, trolley ride; luncheon at Berke- 
ley. 2:00 p.m. President’s — The 
county — system: (a) In Sacramento 
County, by W. Ripley; (b) In Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, 7 Miss Mary F. 
Isom; Discussion opened by Miss Harriet 
G. Eddy. 

17, 9:30 a.m Paper on book-plates by Rev. 
W. A, Brewer, President California Book- 

late Society; illustrated by an exhibit of 

k-plates prepared by the Society. Pic- 
tures for libraries, by Miss A, M. kley. 
Report of Public Library Committee, by 
Miss A. M, Humphreys. Uniform business 
methods, by Miss argaret Dold. Flower 
day at the Library. 6:30 p.m. Annual 
dinner at the Home Club. $1.50 per plate. 
by Howells’s farce, “Evening 
ress.” 

There will be exhibits in the Library of book- 
plates, bookbindings, books for the blind, 
and county extension work. 


29. Vermont Board of L. Commissioners. 
Swanton. 


Topics to be discussed will cover: Work with 
libraries; Lib clubs 
ings; Raising for libraries; 

Needs of the small 4 
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THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


SELECTIONS FROM 


A SUCCESSFUL series of 

¢ written for the young by writers who 
have been most successful with books of a 
similar character for grown up readers. No 
effort has been spared to make these books of 
a high standard of excellence in design and 


original books 


mechanical completion. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By Henry W. E son, author of 
Elson’s ‘‘ History of the United States.’ 
rhird issue in the successful ‘* Child’s Guide 
Series. An invaluable book to parents and 
teachers. Illustrated. A’et, $1.25. 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO READING. By 
Joun Macy, Associate Editor of the Veuth’'s 
Companion. A stimulating guide to good 
reading. Fourth issue in the ‘‘ Child's Guide 
Series Illustrated. Met, $1.25. 


Previously Published 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. 
CHARLES H. CArrFin. 16 illustrations. 
$1.25. (Second edition.) 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 
By HevLen A. CLARKE. 12 illustrations. 
Net, $1.25. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


33 East 17th Street, New York 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


JEAN MITCHELL’S SCHOOL: A Great 
and Inspiring Story of the Teacher’s 
Work. By ANGELINA Wray. A good story 
of girls. $1.00. 


LOLAMI, THE LITTLE CLIFF DWELLER 
and LOLATSIIN TUSAYAN are new Indian 
Stories that stir an active and purposeful in- 
terest in life. 50 cents each. 


OUT OF DOOR STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY. 
2 vols Are magnificently illustrated de- 
scriptions of Glacial and Soil making action. 
and of Mountain Range formation, by F. M- 
Futrz. The charm of travel and explora- 
tion in the wonder regions of nature, and 
the delights of discovery are brought to the 
young student by these books. 60 cents for 
each vol. 


Same Sertes 


im 


By 


Net, 


Write the publisher for a list of Literature, Nature, 


and History Stories for youngest readers 


PU BLISHERS’ LISTS 


Life Stories for 
Young People 


‘TWENTY TITLES are 

splendid series of books for the 
ll delight in these stirring nar 
ratives of great men and women, and legen- 
dary They are children’s books that 
are not childish, and parents and school teach- 


now ready in this 
young. 


Every child wi 
heroes 


ers have given them enthusiastic endorsement. 
They are all translated from the German by 


GEORGE P. Upton, 
Some of the twenty tities are 


William Tell Maid of Orleans 
The Little Dauphin Frithjof Saga 
Frederick the Great Nibelungs 
Maria Theresa Undine 

Mary Antoivette’s Youth 


Mozart 
Haydo 
Gudrun 


Green cloth, gold stamped, 5x in., illus- 
binding, 
Also in 


st of titles on ap- 


trated, 60 cents each. 


colored illustrations, $1.2 sets 

Samples for teachers, Li 

plication 
Or 


BOOKSELLERS, OR O 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


A Bird Cage. By Wattac: 
Morst in Wallace Irwin's 
picturesin color. Cloth, 4to, $1 


IRWIN and Epna 


best vein, and 


FRANK- 


anima 
lit 


Father Crow and His Crew. 
un H. O_msrep and Warr 
life fa New Englan ly portraye 
st ry fashion Cloth, 12 tl/us.. 31 


By 


Sea 


A Noble Company of Adventurers. 
“Th 


wu ON, 
irring true 
retold 


author of 
store modert 
for boys 


Rurus Rocawatt 
Rovers,” et 
“privates o 
tame, tllus., $1 


The Sea Rovers. By Rvurus Rockwet 
Witso» True stories of the lives of the Deep-Sea 
Diver, the Ocean Pilot, the Life Saver, the Man- 
Warsman, etc., for live boys 12 illu 


$1 
Little Kitty Tipsy Toe. Ky Lovise Mor- 


and Ernest. De Wer Ihe d fa wee 
kitten t we in rimes and pictures for the very young 
Cloth, 12m0,75 cent 


ings 


B. W. DODGE & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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SP 
- 
 ¢ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM— Continued 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, New York 


THREE YEARS BEHIND THE GUNS 
By L.G. liustrated by Jorgenson and from 
photographs. tame. yo pages. $1.50. A record at 
first-hand of life on a modern American man-of war. 
The best story of sea-life since ** Two Years Before 
the Mast.”’ 


FAMOUS INDIAN CHIEFS I HAVE 
KNOWN 


HENRY HOLT & Co. 


34 West 33d Street, New York 


Popular Stories for Girls from Bight to Fifteen 
By Carrot, Watson RANKIN 


| THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE 


| playing mother to a littie Indian pir! 


By Majsyor-General O. O. Howard, U.S.A. Lilus- | 
trated by Varian and from photographs. tame. | 


300 fages. $1.50. How General Howard made war 
upon and made friends with the most noted chiefs of 
the United States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STORIES 
A series of six volumes, containing stories of adven- 
ture, travel,and description covering different sec- 
tions of the United States,—all of them from ‘S¢. 


Nicholas. 200 pages each. Cloth. Jilustrated. | 


Price, 65 cents net. 


HISTORICAL STORIES 
A series of five books, made up entirely from S¢. 
Nicholas magazine, containing interesting and in- 
structive stories, Revolutionary. Indian, Civil War, 
Colonial, and **Our Holidays." 200 pages each. 
Cloth bound. Jitustrated. Price, 65 cents net. 


HISTORICAL STORIES (ANCIENT) 
A new series of six books, made up entirely from Sf. 
Nicholas magazine,and devoted to stories of ancient 
history, The Ancient World, Grecian Myths, Greece 
and Rome, The Middle Ages, Chivalry, Royal Chil- 
dren. 200 pages cack. Cloth bound. Jilusirated. 
Price, 60 cents net. 


ANIMAL STORIES 


A series of six volumes, edited by M. H. Carter, con- 


| merry, natura! girls.’ 


taining the best animal stories which have appeared | 


in St. Nicholas magazine. About 200 pages. Cloth 
hound. Illustrated and seli Jor 65 cents net each. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF HORSES 
Ry /ames Baldwin. 260 pages. 10 tllustra- 
tioms. 75 cents net. Stories selected from “* The 
Horse Fair,”’ for their educational value as well as 
for their charm as narratives. 


FAMOUS LEGENDS 
Adapted for children by Emeline G. Crommedlin. 
106 pages. 10 tlliustrations. 60 cents net. 
The leading folk-lore of nine countries—forty-two 
legends in all. A valuable and interesting collection, 
full of excitement and quaint fancies. 


FAMOUS ADVENTURES AND PRISON 
ESCAPES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Illustrated. %vo. 338 pages. $1.50. Thrilling 
stories of war-time adventure related by men who 
took past in the events described. 


CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING 
(New Edition.) By Cleveland Moffett. With illus- 
trations 6y Jay Hambidge and George Vartan. 
Rich cloth binding. 450 pages. tame. $1.50. Sto- 
ries of steeple-climbers, engineers, divers and many 
other men who do daring deeds. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD 
By Joshua Slocum. 8vo. 325 pages. $2.00. The 
personal narrative of an unprecedented ocean voy- 
age, in the course of which the author circumnavi- 
gated the globe in a forty-foot sloop. Profusely 
illustrated. 


HERO TALES FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Ry Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
‘illustrated 12me. 45 pages. $1.50. Twenty-six 
stories, including descriptions of the battles of New 
Orleans, Bennington, and Trenton, sketches of the 
life of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, and other 
heroes. 


A Sequel to ‘Dandelion Cottage.”” (Just issu: 

Illustrated by Mrs. Shinn. j3oopp,12mo. $: 

The little girls, who played at keeping hous 
earlier book, enlarge their activities to the exten! 


Those who have read * Dandelion Cottage’ wil! ne: 
no urging to follow further. A lovable grou; 
four real children, happily not perfect, but fu! gir 
plans and pranks. . . . A delightful sense of humor 


~Baston Tra» 
DANDELION COTTAGE 

Illustrated by Mmes. Shinn and Finley 

a1 so. 

Four young girls secure the use of a tumble-down 
tage. They set up housekeeping under numerou 
advantages, and have many amusements and queer ex 
periences. 

“* An eaceptionally good book for girls.” 

~-Wisconsin Free Library Bu 


THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE 
I}lustrated by Mary Wellman. 317 pp.,12mo. $ 
Interesting, amusing, and natural stories of a gir 

club 

‘It is pleasant to have another book about a grout 

*~Onutlook. 


Stories of Medern Travel for Boys and Girls from 
Ten to Sixteen 
By Mary Wricut Piummer, Director of the Pratt 
Institute Library School. With maps and tllustrations 
from photographs, national songs with music and 
dex. Large .2mo, each $1.75 net, by mail, $1.9 


ROY AND RAY IN CANADA 

** Until the appearance of this book there was reai\y 
nothing to give children in the States a genuine view 
life across the borders.” — Journal os Education 

** This volume, with its fine illustrations and re 
hensive descriptions, isof much value nouvel narr 
tive and action to make it interesting to every chi! 

—Sring field Repu 


ROY AND RAY IN MEXICO 


**Embodies very much that is of interest respecting 


Mexican history, manners, and customs as we!! as de 
scriptions of ang It deserves the widest circulat 
in this country, and no public library can afford to be 


without it."’— Sostom Transcript 
**All the novel sights of this tropical land come 
the vision of these children like a moving-picture show 
What they dor’t see is not worth telling about 
— Mexican Herald (City of Mexi 


before 


THE LUCK OF T“E DUDLEY GRAHAMS 
By Atice Catnoun Haines. Illustrated by Francs 
Day. 300pp.,12mo. $1.50. 

A family story of city life for boys and girls from nine 
to sixteen years old. 

“Among the very best of books for young folks. A: 
peals especially to girls." 

—Wisconsin List for Township Libra 

** Promises to be perennially popular. A family o 
happy, healthy, inventive, bright children make the best 
of restricted conditions and prove themselves masters of 
circumstances."’—ChAristian Register. 


MUNN & New Vork 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY, or 
The Camp at Willow Clump Island. 
By A. RusseLt Bonp. 1I2mo, 317 pares. 
420 illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


MUNN & GO., Publishers, 361 Broadway N.Y. 
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Charles E. llerrill Co. 


Publishers 
44760 East 23d Street, New York 


offer the following books, which are ad- 
mirably adapted for supplementary or 
c lateral reading in the lower grades: 


MNERRiiL’S STORY BOOKS 


Published April 1, 1909 
Banbury Oross Stories. Cloth, price 25 
cents. 
Dick Whittington and Other Stories. 
Cloth, price 30 cents. 


GRADED POETRY 


7 Volumes, the first three volumes covering 
four years’ work. Price 20 cents each. 


THE BENDER PRIMER 


Containing a series of short, simple, natural, 
and interesting pictures of happy child-life, 
in a form in which a large number of chil- 
dren in active schoolroom work expressed 
themselves with the greatest spontaneity, 
freedom, and joyousness. [Illustrated in 
black and incolor. Cloth, price 30 cents. 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING SERIES 


Turpin—Classic Fables. Advanced first 
reader grade. 12mo, cloth, price 30 cents. 

Turpin—Grimm’s Fairy Tales.  Ad- 
vanced second reader grade. 12mo, cloth, 
price 40 cents. 

Turpin—Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Ad- 
vanced third reader grade. 12mo, cloth, 
price, 40 cents. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY OF ART 


By Ipa Prentice Wuircoms. Small 8vo, illustrated, 
$2 00. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY OF MUSIC 
Ipa Prentice Wuitrcoms. Small 8vo, illustrated, 
2.00. 


AMERICAN INDIAN FAIRY TALES 


By Marcarer Compron. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


THE PATTY BOOKS 


By Carotyn Wextts. 


PAIRFIELD. i2mo, cloth, illustrated, 
1.25, 


PATTY AT HOMB. :2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
IN THE CITY. :2mo, cloth, illustrated, 
1.25. 
PATTY'S SUMMER DAYS. :2mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. 
PATTY IN PARIS. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
PATTY'S FRIENDS. :2mo, cloth, illustrated, 


$1.25. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM— Continued 


GROSSET & DUNLAP 


52 Duane Street, New York 
STORIES OF INVENTORS: The Adven- 


tures of Inventors and Engineers. Hy 
Russe_L DovusLepay, Well illustrated. 
50 cents. 


WITH THE ALLIES IN PEKIN: A Tale 
of the Relief of the Legations. By G, A 
HENTY. Illustrated by Walter Paget. ‘so 
cents. 


THE OUTLOOK STORY BOOK FOR LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. Edited by Laura Win- 


NINGTON. Profusely illustrated. so cents. 


THE OUTLOOK FAIRY BOOK FOR LIT- 
TLE PEOPLE. With illustrations. 


cents. 


HANS BRINKER; OR, THE SILVER 
SKATES: A Story of Life in Holland. By 
Mary Mapes Dopce. With 60 illustrations. 
50 cents. 

AT ALL BOOK STORES 


SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


BEEBE BOOKS 
Kindergarten Activities 
The Home Kindergarten 
Roger and Rose 
Home Occupations for Little Children 
Complete, detailed guides for mothersand aids 
to kindergarten and primary teachers. Cloth, 
I2mos, each, $1.00. 


A LITTLE MAID IN TOYLAND, By 
Louise Sutton. Illustrated in colors 
and pen-and-ink drawings. Quarto, boards, 
$1.00. 


HISTORY IN RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
By Prof. A. C. Frick. Boards. profusely 
illustrated by half-tones, quarto, $1.25. 


HOME AND SCHOOL PRIMER. Printed 
on soft, strong muslin. 24 pages of text wel! 
illustrated in colors. In five colors, So cents. 


For Children from Eight to Twelve 


THE LITTLE FOLKS SERIES. Each vol- 
ume consisting of 192 pages, extra foolscap 
4to, charmingly illustrated throughout. Pic- 
ture boards, $1 00; cloth, $1.25 

The Little Folks Adventure Book 
The Little Folks Animal Book 
The Little Folks Fairy Book 

The Little Folks Book of Heroes 
The Little Folks Book of Wonders 
The Little Folks Nature Book 

The Little Folks Bible Stories 
The Little Folks of Other Lands 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED 


43-45 Bast toth Street, New York 
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YE THREE “BLIND M By J. W. Ivimey 
Small quarto size, art paper = covers, with inst t picture —% 
trations in by Walton Corbould. Price, scc.net. By mail, 
New and Improved Edition of 
THE NURSERY RHYME-BOOK By Andrew Lang 
With avery interesting preface by Mr. Lang. and an index of first lines 
The full page illustrations, ornamental chapter headings and tai 
pieces in black and white, are by L. Leslic Brooke. Contains the best 
of ** Old Mother Goose"’ in a most artistic form Size, 8x 6 inches 
cloth stamped in gold,and with gilt top. Price reduced to $1 


THE ROLY-POLY-PUDDING By Beatrix Potter 
A new story by the Author of **The Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 

This is the longest story Miss Potter has givenus. The illustrations 

are exceedingly clever and amusing and show this favorite artist at 

her very best 18 full-page colored platesand so black and white i 

lustrations. Size, 8x 644 inches, cloth binding, gold stamped, wit 

inset picture. Price, $:.co net. Postage, 10 cents extra 

A New obume in the Famous ‘Peter Rabbit THE TWO RUNAWAYS A Stor 


Series Adventure for Boys. By J. Harwood Panting 
Author of *'Clive of Clair College,” etc., with 


THE TALE OF JEMIMA PUDDLE.- itustrations. Cloth bieding. stamped in go 
DUCK. By Beatrix Potter. This is the story and colors. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.2 
of the adventures of Jemima Puddle-Duck, who 


was annoyed because the farmer's wife would An Exceedingly Clever Book of Toys 

not let her hatch her own eggs—all told in Miss LIVING TOYS. A wonder book for girls a: 

Potte boys. Adapted from the French of G. Montor 
otter’s inimitable manner. Art board cover. gueil by Mrs. Harold Neill. I[llustrations, 

colors, by Job."’ Size, x8 inches, pictur: 

board cover. Price, $1. 


JUST A LITTLE GIRL. By Atice Ash- THE PIE AND THE PATTY-PAN. 43 


Price so cents 


worth. Cle ve rly written asa first reading book Beatrix Potter. A delightful story about 
forachild. Companion volume to “ Just a Little funny little cat, ‘* Ribby,”’ and a fussy little dog 
Boy" by the same author. Attractively illus. Just the hy to little 

> 1 ren ize.7°4 In es rt paper-b ir 
trated by Miss Ethel Palin. Size, 84% x 634 inches. cover, flat back. fully illustrated with colored an 
cloth stamped and inlaid. Price, 75 cents black and white pictures by the Author. Price 


Of alt Booksetlers, or postpaid on receipt of advertised price by the publishers 
FREDERICK WARNE @ CO., 36 East 22d Street, New York City 


JUST PUBLISHED 


AN ALABAMA STUDENT, AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By 
Oster, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
**It is full of meat, seasoned with a keen American sense of humor and flavored with a kindliness: 
spirit characteristic of all the writings of the distinguished author."’"—A. }. Sun 


KANT’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By H. A. Pricnarp, §8vo, cloth, 
$2.15 net. 

An attempt to think 
animated by the conviction that even the elucidation of Kant’s meaning, apart from any criticism 
impossible without a discussion on their own merits of the main issues which he raises 
ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION, 1889-1907. By Epwarp Povtton, 

D.Sc., M.A. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 

*“*A volume which will be most welcome to scientists in America.""— New Jork Nation 


POST-AUGUSTAN POETRY: from Seneca to Juvenal. By H. E. 
Butter. 8vo. Cloth, $2.90 net. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley, 
1400-1600. The Lives by C. R. L. Fletcher. The Portraits 
chosen by Emery Walker. With an Introduction on the History of Portrait- 
ure in England. With 103 Portraits. Crown 4to. Cloth, $2.90 net. 


WILSON’S ARTE OF RHETORIQUE. Edited by G. H. Mair. Reprinted 


verbatim from the edition of 1585 and collated with those of 1560 and 1567. Tudor 
& Stuart Library. $1.75 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


out the nature and tenability of Kant’s Transcendental Idealism, an attempt 
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BOOKS FOR OUTDOORS and Nature Lovers 


FAVORITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. The descriptive 
matter by Edward Step, F.L.S., the cultural directions edited by William Wat 
son, F.R. Hor. Soc’y., Assistant Curator Royal Gardens, Kew. With 312 superbly 


colored page illustrations of the leading types of the various groups or species, 
and giving seed, seedling, root, leaf, blossom, section of flower with seed depository, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops ($7.50 each)........ , 30.00 
——Ditto, half morocco, per set. 36.00 


THE ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWERS. ‘By Edward Step, F.L.S. Ulustrated with 


32 full-page plates in monotint from nature, and 200 small drawings in the text 


‘Intended to direct the lover of flowers to the romantic charm with whic! the 
modern writer and naturalist has invested them in his study of the details of t 


structure or behavior. 


FRAGRANT FLOWERS AND LEAVES. Interesting associations gathered from 


many sources, with notes on their history and utility. By Donal rr —_ Donald. With 
n Introduction by W. Robinson, author of “The English Flower: heme 
With 16 full-page colored plates of Flowers. 12mo et, 1.00 
SHELL LIFE. An Introduction to the British Mollusca, (Land and Water). By Edward 
Step, F.L.S. With 32 original plates gn poy from the actual shells, and 
upward of 600 woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt t 2.00 
WILD as MONTH BY MONTH in their Natural Haunts (English). By 
Edward Step, F.L.S., ete., with 400 full-page and other illustrations, photographed 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Per 4.50 


‘“‘WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND SERIES’’ 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND BLOSSOMS. A Pocket Guide to British Wi 


Flowers First Series By Edward Step, F.LLS., 
edition greatly improved, with plates of 127 sp. iF 
and colored direct from the living plant, also outli 
in the text. Pocket form (6'2x4!% in.). Cloth 1 
—— Second Series Uniform. Vet, 2.23 


WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND TREES. \ Pocket 
the British Sylwa. By Edward Step, F.L.S. With 127 
tone full-page illustrations photographed by Henry Irving, 
and 57 text illustrations by Mabel E. Step. Size, 6!.x4 
in. Cloth, round corners..... 1.75 
*** A section is devoted to orn iment: l ‘foli: age tre 
lands, suitable for landscape gardening 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Rich 
ard South, F.E.S., (Editor of The Entomologist, ete.). With 
accurately colored figures of every species and many varieties, also drawings ot 
Egg, Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and Food-Plant (450 colored figures). Size uniform 
witn above..... et, 2.25 
THE MOTHS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. ‘A complete pocket guide, with des rip 
tive text by Richard South, F.E.S. First Series, comprising The Families Sphingida 

to Noctuida. (670 colored figures), uniform with the Butterflies.... vet, 3.00 


THE MOTHS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Richard South, F.E.S. Secon» Series 
comprising The Families Noctuida to Hevea. (873 colored nn, uniform with 
the First Series, and the Butterflies, ete... meee Vet, 3.00 

WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND FERNS. A Poche Guide to the British Ferns, 
Horsetails and Club Mosses. By Edward Step, F.L.S. With colored figures of 
every species by Mabel E. Step, and sixty-seven photographs by the author. (143 
plates.) 

Uniform with other volumes in the series. (Just Ready) ..............0.0! Net, 2.25 


*** Of all Booksellers, or sent postpaid, (on net books add 10 cents per vol. extra 
for mailage), by the Publishers on receipt of published price. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 36 EAST TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
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Stereoscopic Visual Instruction 


and Reference 


HE use of Stereoscopic Visual Instruction and Reference in con 
nection with the studies of Literature, History, Art, Archeology, 
Geology, Geography, Physiography and the Sciences has come to be 
looked upon by prominent Librarians and Educators as of demon 
strated and vital importance. 

This field of work and endeavor has presented itself to Libra. 
ries. ‘The work has been taken up, its problems solved and many 
successful departments developed by our most progressive Librarians. 

The TRUTHS, the FACTS, the THEORIES, the EVIDENCE 
and TESTIMONY of the pioneers in the work should be investigated 
by every LIBRARIAN and EDUCATOR who takes a DEEP 
IN TEREST in their profession. 

We desire to submit our “CUMULATIVE TESTIMONY 
INDICATING THE VALUE OF THE STEREOGRAPH IN 
THE LIBRARY” as documentary evidence bearing directly on 
these points. 

May we tell you how you can without expense to your library 
or obligation on your part receive a collection of Stereographs for 
your consideration and the approval of your Committee. 


We manufacture GUARANTEED CARBON PRINTS, WHITESTONE ENLARGEMENTS 
and LANTERN SLIDES from all stereoscopic subjects which we publish. 


The following books sent upon request 
THE MODERN ALADDIN. The Science of Stereoscopy in newspaper English. 


THE 20 CENTURY WAY. Describing our Travel Tours, Little Journeys and Stereoscopi: 
instruments. 


CLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. For the use of Schools and Libraries. 


PUBLIC OPINION, Giving the verdict of people of prominence regarding the products of 
our manufacture. 


TOURS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Numbers and Titles of all Stereographs we 
publish. 


THE H. C. WHITE CO. OF NEW YORK 


THE MONOLITH 
45 West 34TH STREET, New York 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 
cue | Bookbinders | 


1242-6 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 


A NNOUNCEMENTS of forthcoming books mailed to 

Librarians on request. These books are priced ready 
bound from the sheets so that the book will not require any 
further repairs or binding and will last so long as to save 
quite 50 per cent. over the ordinary methods of purchase 
and rebinding. 

You are advised to buy all your replacements in this 
manner. Send for lists and catalogues. Sfectalists in 


Lending Library Binding. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


gyi QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to al! customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


~B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Age = 4 was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are reap ay ed requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists Estimates for goods tc 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers anc 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipment: 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H | G G NS’: PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 

| VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


AT DEALERS’ GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York 


Accuracy = Efficiency 


HESE have been the distinctive characteristics for many 
years of our method of handling LIBRARY ORDERS, 
and, in addition to correct prices, have brought and retained 
our extensive library patronage. Our enormous book stock, 
covering every branch of literature, and all grades of books, 
enables us to make full and prompt shipments. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and UNIVER- 
SITIES find it to their advantage to send us their book orders. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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F. A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Gover: 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied eithe: 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 
Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


BIORCK & BORJESSON 
LIBRARY AGENTS 


WE have the best facilities for handling Scandinavian and Finnish 
books of all descriptions and furnish books to 400 Libraries in 
Sweden alone. 
We issue catalogs of books on different subjects—rare and old books a 
specialty—and send them free to any library applying for them 
Our connections with other Publishers make it possible for us to 
furnish books to Libraries and Universities at the very lowest rates. 


H. SoTHERAN & 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and Genera/ Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in Americu 


Wits exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘*Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.  C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A BOC. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DES€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicas: 


and Newspapers: Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ENC. 
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OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to Libraries, by procuring Out-of-Print 
and Scarce Books, and by importing English Books. 

Our EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE contains a full list of Supplementary Reading. 
indicating the grade to which each title is adapted 


Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at special prices, and an 
alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library 
12mM0s in one list. 


Our LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 3,500 approved titles, following A. L. A. lines, 


is of great convenience to small libraries. 
Our MONTHLY BULLETIN notices promptly every new book of importance. 
These Catalogues are sent on request 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS fUBUSHERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of ali publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


NEW YORK: 4 t { LONDON 7 
27 and 29 West 23d St. i r] l] nam S$ ons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


QUR BOOK BUSINESS 


bas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying Hbraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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Representative American Library Binder 


209 North Eleventh Street, 


GILBERT D. EMERSON 


Philadelphia 


Free Library of Philadelphia 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh — 


BINDERIES 
The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


North Eleventh Street, 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


than ever before. 
Have you tested this binding? 
prove the above statement. 


Improvement on the Wales’ Improved Book Binding, Pat. June 7, 1898, 
saves books that other Binders throw out as too poor to re-bind. 
We have tripled our floor space, and can turn out work much quicker 


If not send us a trial lot and we will 


DURA “ Shawmut Avenue, Marlborough, Mass. 


LIBRARIANS 


We have prepared an _ up- 
to date list of books suit- 
able for 


A Medium -Priced 
Technical Library 
in response to many requests 
for such a list, and will be 
pleased to send this on re- 
quest, also to give lists of 
recommended books on any 
technical subjects. 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 
ENGINEERING NEWS 

Book Department 
220 Broadway. New York 


$100 TYPEWRITERS at $50 


Many at less, all standard makes 


Not second hand. but rebuilt typewriters 
guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask us to send you free catalog 


EMPIRE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
_— West 126th Street, New v York 


Removable Covers 


FOR 
Magazines and Other Periodicals 


ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 


83 ‘West Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


The R. R. Havens Company 


suitable for Libraries. Catalogs 
issued and sent upon application 


29 West 42d Street, New York 


Wituam R. JENKINS Co. 
French Beoks 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. -  Wew York 


| Me Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues 
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Directory of Dealers 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “ Remainders" and Slightly 
Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. some Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Bartlett, N. J.. & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
B;érck ond Rérjesson, 40 W. 28th St., New York. 
Scandinavian books, 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. ‘Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
York. 

Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

Cadby, Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 

riodical Sets in the World.) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General Literature.) 

Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Clark, A. S., Peekskill, N. Y. (Americana and 
Scarce Magazines). 

Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 

Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 

Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monrot St., Chicago, III. 

Heise, John, 410 O. C. S. Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty of Americana.) 

Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Send list of Books Wanted.) 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. 

Lexington Bcok Shop, 730 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 

Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 

Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; 
Wholesale 457-477 E, Ohio St., Chicago. 
a Co., Joseph, 39 Columbia St., Albany, 


Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 1 and 10 Bar- 
clay St., New York. 

att John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 

mericana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Philadelphia Ma: ie Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 


Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 
(American 


a, yd Literature, Theology.) 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., 129-133 West St., New 
York. (Books in various Janeuages.) 


Steiger, E., & Co, 25 Park Place, New York. ae 
est stock of new German publications i } 
departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 

Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000, pamphlets relating to America. Li 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 

Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological) 

Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Ia. (Books 
about lowa and the early West.) 

Union Library Association, s4 East 23d St., New 
York. (American and English Remainders.) 
FOREIGN, 

Alicke, Paul, Antiquariat, Dresden, Germany. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 5, Frankfort, Ger 

Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14:16 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, England. 

Barrard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, England. 
(Valuable and out-of-the-way books. Libraries 
formed.) 

Blackwell, B. H., 50 and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 

Breckhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 

Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 

Ellis, Messrs., 26 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock. Buchhand Guet I te G ar 

Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. Bognergasse 7. Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kdénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
(Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 

Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 

Maggs Eros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 

are Books, including Americana, Prints and 
Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 


Malota, Franz, tv Wiedenerhof, Vienna, Austria. 
Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St, 
Leadon, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildega: 
16, Munich, Germany. (American 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 

Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 
Paris. 
Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Second-hand German books in al] departments 
kept in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
books imported, Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of wants. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W.'C. (Americana and Economics.) 


| Tereuem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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NOW READY 


The English Catalogue of Books, 1908 


IVING in one alphabet, under author and title, the size, price, 
month of publication and publisher of books issued in the United 
Kingdom. 


334 pages. Octavo, cloth, $1.50 


JUST OUT 


The Annual American Catalogue, 1908 


ONTAINING in one alphabet a complete list of all new books and 
new editions published during 1908, by author, title, subject, and 

series entries; also, in a separate (author) alphabet, the full titles, with 
descriptive annotations of the more important volumes, from the 
“Weekly Record” of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY from January 
Ist to December 31st, 1908. Besides these lists, the volume, which is 


Al 
the first supplement to the “AMERICAN CATALOG,” 1905-1907, ¢ 
contains a full directory of publishers and others issuing books during : 
1908; publishing statistics of the United States and Europe, etc. n 

Octavo, cloth binding, $3.00 ™ 
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Y 

The Annual Library Index, 1908 
“Poole’s Index” by indexing the contents of 
nearly 100 leading periodicals for 1908, also giving an index to the M 
contents of composite books; a list of Aib/iographies, American and ? 
English, appearing during 1908; a Necrology of writers for the same 3 
period; an /ndex to Dates of principal events in 1908; and a Select List B 
of Public Libraries in the United States and Canada. . 
Octavo, cloth binding, $5.00 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 BROADWAY (P. Box 943) New YORK 


At 
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__ DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

He. Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. F. Tapley Co., 531-535 W. 37th St., New York. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St, Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co. aye N, Y. 
. B. Cornell Iron Works, N.Y. 
foller & Smith, Inc., 298 Y. City. 
Bureau, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Meleney i19 Monroe a," Chicago. 
Snead & Co, Iron Works Jersey Ci 
George Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., 
CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Braun, Clement & Co., sth Ave., N City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 St., N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, 

CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Giobe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Broadway, N. Y. Cit 


Bureau, Atlantic Ave., ton. 
cClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The = Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOG CARDS. 

Globe Wernick Co., 380 Broadway, N. % Gy, City. 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 2908 Broadway, N. Y. => ee 
Library Bureau, 53 30 Atlantic Ave., Bos 

cClurg 215-221 Wabash ‘Chicago, 


Ti. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INES, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 10oo William St., New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 

Clipper vy" Co., New York. 
Y. City. 
fork. 


City. 


244 W. 23d St., N. 
Emrire bee Co., 35-37 Duane St., New Y 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Tohnston & Co., Pitts burgh, Pa. 
Ningare Clip Co., 12 Liberty = New York City. 

ber & Trussell] Mfg. oy St. Louis, Mo. 
- E. Waterman & Co., City. 
The Wire Novelty Co., Vass. 

LADDERS. 

Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 6s Raney Chleage. 
Prtnam & Co., 244 Water N 

LETTER COPYING MACHINES — 

DUPLICATORS. 

Yowmen & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester. N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


J. W. Bain, 393 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Can. 

Papers and Proc. of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 1883-1905, morocco, half bound; 1906-7, un 
bound. 


ADHESIVE verte ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPH AND NUMERALS. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. ~ os 

en Patent k Cover Co., Springfield, 
Litrary Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

BINDING. 
Argel Guardian Press, Boston, Mass. 
H, eaoel, roth St. and University Pi, N. Y. 
ity. 

Cedric Chivers, 1 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. Geist, 455 6th N. . City 

+ G, Tohnston ) bins Pa. 


‘141 E. asth Clap. 


| UncleSam’ s Mail 


in a hurry 
And at New York prices singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtaine:| 
second-hand or new by any be y 


or girl in the remotest hamlet or 
any teacher or official anywhere, 
aod 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, « viete 


cal catalogue 1 
books of @/i publishers, if you 
mention thisad 


If you bave any schoo! or college be ooke 
new or second he ad which you wo ule 

like to exchange for other books or con 
vert into cash, write us; we may be able 


e 
to use them ° 


HINDS & NOBLE, 
31-33-35 West 15th St.. New York City 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 


S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence 


H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424.6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


OOKS.—Al! out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published 
Please state wants. When in land call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. AKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


HAVE YOU 


filed your order for the enlarged, extended and 
improved “Annual Library Index?” 
The volume covering 1908 is now ready for 


delivery. 
Price, $5.00 


Orrick or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broapway, New York 
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NOW COMPLETE 


State Publications 


Just Completed in the Publication of 


PART IV., COMPRISING SOUTHERN STATES 


Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 


Arkansas, Loutsiana, Texas 


Compiled under the editorial direction of R. R. BOWKER my 
Embracing provisional check-lists of the official publications of the above-named States 
from their organization. While the difficulties of compiling a bibliography of this sort at the ° 
present time make absolute completeness impossible, every effort has been made to obtain e 


accuracy to the extent covered, by means of the codperation in most States of the State Librar 


ians, State University Librarians, or officials of State Historical Societies. 


The work now complete (1031 pages) will be furnished at 
$10.00 in four paper bound parts, or at $12.00 in half 
morocco, A. L. A. binding. Subscriptions will be received 
only for the whole work 


ta" Bul 500 coptes have been printed and there are no plates 


Only 112 copies remain unsubscribed 


The attention of State Libraries, of the central public libraries, and of foreign libraries, 


is especially called to this bibliography, but it is also important to that larger number of libra- 


ries which cannot undertake to collect the State publications even of their own State and yet 


should be able to inform students and inquirers as to what is to be found in the publications of 


their own State and of other States. What New York and Massachusetts are doing in forestry 


for instance, is of importance in all States and to foreign students of the subject. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
(P. O. Box 943) 


298 Broapway, New 
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American Library Association 


Publishing Board 


34 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kroeger. Guide to Reference Books 


New edition revised and enlarged, : . . $1.50 net 


This manual is designed to help library assistants, library school students 
college and normal students, teachers and users of libraries in general, in gaining 
a knowledge of reference books quickly. It also serves as a guide in the selection 
of reference books for a library. 

The index shows where to find in the various books of reference many topics 
of general interest to which there is ordinarily no clue. This will be of practical 
service to newspaper men and college students who must get information quickly. 


Kroeger. Aids in Book Selection 
Library handbook, No. 4. . . . Paper, 15 cents 


This handbook contains suggestions of special value to small libraries. The 
most practical aids and those most easily obtainable are fully described. 


Kildal. List of Norwegian 294 Danish Books 


Foreign book list, No. 4. . . . Paper, 25 cents 
A list of about 300 books recommended for public libraries. 


Other Foreign Book Lists 
No. 1. German books, eS a 50 cents 

No. 2. Hungarian books, | 
No. 3. French books, - : . 25 
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“We have in Current 
Literature Editorial! 
Office, as one of the 
most valuable tools of 
our editorial work- 


Little --has Solved Problem! 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEW Says: “It is used as an authority cyclopedia.”’ 


in our Editorial Rooms."’ 


Acsson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Bue. ia contains a vast amount of information that was uaavailable whea 
ocher Eacyc jas were written and apitehed, It treats more subjects, has more illustrations and many more maps 
than any other work of its kind in existence. 
Editor in Chief, John Huston Finlay, Ph.D., LL.D., President C ec of the City of New York. Associate Editors 

m. Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., McGill University, Montreal, Canada; Sandeman, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The foremost scholars, scientists and educators are engaged to make Nelson's Perpetual Leose-Leaf Encyclopaedia the 
standard reference system of al! time. 
CD” AU Encyclepacdias excepting Nelson's begia to grow old the day they are printed decawse they are stitched, gluca 
aad therefore manently bound, hence they have no means of incorporating the new and v luable inf tion that is 
constantly com tolight. Nelson's Encyclopacdia, with its Loose-Lea/ Binding Device, is not only the strongest bound 
book manufactured, but the Loose-Leaf Plan cuables articles that become obsolete to be left out, and a/ss provides the 
way to add new and valuable information relating to every subject af amy time. 


NELSON’S IS THE ONLY PERFECT REFERENCE SYSTEM 


Because the infor mation it ies is up-to-date, accurate, and therefore die. For cmagie. Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
Bacycih contains articles on the Messina Earthquake, the Evacuation of Cuba by the United States, the United 
States Navy’s trip around the World, the Inauguration of President Taft, the members of the Cabinet of President Tatt, 
and other articles on recent important.events. Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is up-to-date and always 
willbe. Other Eacyclopaedias ay print these articles three to five years Aence. 


THE NEW YORK WORLD Says: “ It cannot grow old; it travels on the heels of history.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES Says: ** By novel binding device Nelson's Encyclopaedia solves problems 
of perpetual freshness. 
THE INDEPENDENT Says: ‘‘ We find it an indispensable work.” 
7” Nelson's is the only Encyclopaedia that does oot fall behind the times. It is the only one that will befof as much 
value in years to come as it is to-day. : 
GE” Our Permanent Editorial yf Edinburgh, in New York and in Montreal insures the securing of all new in{or- 
feation upon every subject and Nelson's Encyclopacdia the only truly International Reference System ia our 
anguage. 
@”™ Librarians should write now for full of this the Leose-Lea/ Binding Device and 
ublishers for the “RAZ use of subscribers to Nelson's Loose-Lea/ Encyclopaedia. Subscribers for Nelson's Perpetua! 
oose-Leaf Encyclopaedia are entitled to the educational benefits and privileges of Neison’s Bureau of Research for 
Special Information. ~~ ~~" members will be furnished with accurate inlormation FREE OF CHARGE on any 
subject desired. This Bureau is used and endorsed by scholars, scientists, government officials and all others desiring 
special information. 
N. 8.—Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia has eo completely revolutionized lopaedia making and— 
ut out of date—the old-fashioned bound eacyclopaedias that we are constantly inquiries usto 
make an allowance on old encyclopaedias to y a8 part payment on Ne/son's =p A ro We have 
prepared a price list stating the amount allowed as part payment. The price list vill be mailed upon request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 32 East 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 


POUNDED IN BDINBURGH 1798 BSTABLISNED IN NEW YORK 1854 
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